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Cotton  Situation  at  a  Glance 


1969 

1970  1/ 

Item 

:  Unit 

.  May 

:  June 

:     July  : 

May 

:    June  : 

July 

GENERAL  ECONOMY  : 

BLS  wholesale  price  indices  : 

All  commodities   :  1957-59=100 


Cotton  broadwoven  goods   

Indices  of  industrial  production  2J 

Overall  including  utilities   

Textiles,  apparel  and  leather  products 

Personal  income  payments  2/   

Retail  apparel  sales  21   

COTTON 

Broadwoven  goods  industry 

Average  gross  hourly  earnings   

Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  21  . 

Consumption  of  all  kinds  by  mills 

Total  (U-week  period  except  as  noted)  . 

Cumulative  since  August  1   

Daily  rate 

Seasonally  adjusted  kj   

Unadjusted   

Spindles  in  place  on  cotton  system  5/  . 

Consuming  100  percent  cotton   

Consuming  blends   

Mill  margin  data,  expanded  series 

Average  gray  goods  price   

Average  cotton  price   

Margin   

Prices  of  American  upland 

Received  by  farmers  (mid-month)   

Parity  (effective  following  month)  .... 
Farm  as  percentage  of  parity   


do. 


Dollars 
Percent 


Cents 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
Percent 


Stocks  : 

Mill,  end  of  month   :    1,000  bales 

Public  storage  and  compresses   :  do. 

Trade  : 
Raw  cotton  : 
Exports  : 

Total   :  do. 

Cumulative  since  August  1   :  do. 

Imports  ; 

Total   :  Bales 

Cumulative  since  August  1   :  do. 

Textile  manufactures  (equivalent  raw  cotton)  : 
Exports  : 

Total   :    1,000  bales 

Cumulative  since  August  1   :  do. 

Imports  : 

Total   :  do. 

Cumulative  since  August  1   :  do. 

MAN  MADE  FIBERS  : 

Consumption,  daily  rate  by  mills  6/  : 

Non-cellulosics   :     1,000  pounds 


112.8 

103.7 


113.2 
103.6 


113.3 
10U.7 


116.8 
106.2 


117.0 
106.5 


2.27 

1+0 


2.27 

39 


2.36 

38 


2.1*2 
1*1 


2.U1 
37 


Rayon  and  acetate   

Prices 

Non-cellulosic  staple,  1.5  denier 

Acrylic   

Polyester   

Rayon  viscose 
Staple 


do. 


Dollars 
do. 


68.20 
25.1*7 
1*2.73 


20.12 
1*7.80 
1*2 


1,816 
5,9^8 


363 
2,260 

6,1*51 
63,1+75 


1+9.6 
359.6 

91.5 
822.0 


3,195 
2,793 


0.68 
.61 


68.20 
25.39 
1*2.81 


21.32 
V7.92 
1*1* 


5,223 


191* 
2,1*53 

3,283 
66,758 


1*0.6 
1*00.2 


68.31 
25.29 
1*3.02 


21.65 
1*7.80 

1*5 


1,638 
4,1*83 


278 
2,731 

821* 
67,582 


36.6 
1*36.8 


10k. 8  91.8 
926.8  1,018.5 


3,237 
2,653 


0.68 
.61 


3,338 
2,721 


0.68 
.61 


68.58 
25.17 
1*3. M 


22.11 
1*8.81 
^5 


1,552 
5,369 


299 
2,313 

1,1+99 
1*8,1*1*3 


36.2 
1+15. 4 

87.I 
838.3 


3,235 
2,01*5 


0.68 
.61 


68.56 
25.23 
43.33 


22.31 
49.06 
1*5 


1,U73 
l*,627 


269 
2,582 

1,595 
50,038 


33.0 
1*1*8.1* 

80.3 
918.6 


3,297 
1,955 


0.68 
.61 


117.7 
106.1* 


do.  : 

172.5 

173.7 

Vfk.6 

169.I 

168.8 

169.2 

do.  : 

ll*6.3 

11+6.0 

11*5.1+ 

138.2 

136.1* 

136.0 

Bil.  dol. 

71*0.9 

71*6.2 

752.7 

799.7 

798.2 

801.8 

Mil.  dol. 

1,665 

1,660 

1,700 

1,681* 

1,685 

2.1*1 


1,000  bales 
do. 

656 
6,922 

61A 
7,566 

3/61*9 
8,215 

610 
6,703 

3/730 
7,1*33 

536 
7,969 

do. 
do. 
Thousands 
do. 
do. 

31.7 
32.8 
20,505 
13,065 
l*,856 

31.7 
32.2 
20,1*23 
12,955 
1*,877 

31.6 
26.0 

20,350 
12,858 
l*,89l* 

29.5 
30.5 
19,856 
11,935 
5,091* 

28.7 
29.2 
19,866 
11,938 
5,040 

32.7 
26.8 
19,890 
11,902 
5,033 

68.1*6 
25.35 

1*3.11 


22.65 
1*8.91+ 
1*6 


1,1*15 
3,96o 


186 
2,768 


3,523 
2,119 


0.68 
.61 


:  .38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

:  .28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

!  .93 

.93 

.93 

.93 

.93 

.93 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Seasonally  adjusted.  3/  5-week  period,  k/  Combined  upland  and  extra-long  staple.  5/  End  of  month. 
6/    On  cotton-system  spinning  spindles,  seasonally  adjusted. 
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SUMMARY 

Cotton  production  of  11  million  bales,  as 
estimated  on  August  1  for  this  year,  may  be 
slightly  below  1970/71  prospective  disap- 
pearance (mill  use  and  exports).  As  a  result, 
stocks  next  August  1  may  fall  a  little  below 
the   5-3/4  million  bales  of  August  1,  1970. 

Higher  yields  and  larger  harvested  acreage 
are  responsible  for  the  one  tenth  bigger  cotton 
crop.  The  indicated  national  average  yield  is 
470  pounds  per  acre,  9  percent  above  1969. 
Although  growing  conditions  are  improved  this 
year,  weather  and  insect  problems  have  again 
hampered  the  crop  in  some  areas.  The  crop  is 
being  harvested  from  11,3  million  acres,  2 
percent  more  than  in  1969. 

U.S.  cotton  disappearance  may  increase 
slightly  during  1970/71;  a  range  of  11  to  11-1/2 
million  bales  now  appears  likely,  compared 
with  10.8  million  last  season.  There  could  be 
a  moderate  increase  in  exports  and  a  possible 
slight  gain  in  mill  use.  The  U.S.  export  outlook 
appears  brighter  in  view  of  larger  prospective 
cotton  use  and  smaller  supplies  in  the  foreign 
Free  World  and  a  little  larger  U.S.  supply.  An 
anticipated  recovery  in  general  economic 
activity  should  aid  U.S.  mill  consumption. 

Disappearance  declined  in  1969/70  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.  Although  exports  slightly 
exceeded  the  year-earlier  level  of  2.7  million 
bales,  mill  use  of  8.0  million  was  at  a  21-year 
low.  U.S.  exports  were  above  earlier  expecta- 
tions during  the  latter  months  of  1969/70,  aided 
by  reduced  supplies  of  foreign-grown  cotton  and 
larger  shipments  under  special  government 
programs. 

The  U.S.  carryover  on  August  1,  1970, 
was  5=3/4  million  bales,  about  3/4  million 
below  last  summer.  Although  CCC  stocks  totaled 
near  the  year-earlier  2. 9  million  bales,  privately 
owned  stocks  declined  from  3,6  million  to  about 
2-3/4  million. 

Average  spot  market  prices  for  most 
qualities  of  upland  cotton  have  strengthened  in 
recent  months.  Prices  for  most  shorter  staples 
now  exceed  year-earlier  levels,  reflecting 
tighter  supplies,  while  longer  staple  prices  are 
near  or  approaching  last  summer's  levels. 
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In  the  foreign  Free  World,  cotton  use  in 
1970/71  may  exceed  production  by  a  wider 
margin  than  last  season.  Production  is  expected 
to  trail  last  year's  25.3  million  bales— and 
beginning  stocks  are  smaller— while  consump- 
tion may  increase  slightly  to  a  little  over  27 
million.  This  should  favor  some  increase  in 
U.S.  cotton  exports  this  season. 

World  man-made  fiber  production  sur- 
passed  cotton  output  in  1969/70  for  the  first  time. 
Production  of  man-made  fibers  totaled  18.3 
billion  pounds,  equivalent  to  56-1/2  million  bales 
of  cotton,  about  10  percent  above  the  previous 
year.  World  cotton  production  stood  at  about 
51-1/4  million  bales. 

Significant  changes  occurred  in  U.S.  cotton 
production  in  the  1960's.  Production  dropped 


from  an  average  of  around  15  million  bales  to 
about  9-1/2  million,  reflecting  pronounced 
changes  in  both  cotton  acreage  and  yields.  Yields 
exhibited  wide  year-to-year  variation  as  well 
as  a  downward  trend.  The  downtrend  was  largely 
due  to  a  drop  in  cotton  prices,  changing  skip-row 
acreage  rules,  and  adverse  growing  conditions. 
Cotton  acreage  also  showed  some  fluctuation 
and  decline,  dropping  from  an  average  of  over 
15  million  acres  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade 
to  below  11  million  in  the  latter.  Acreage  de- 
clined in  response  to  lower  cotton  prices, 
government  program  changes,  and  narrowing 
cost-return  relationships  between  cotton  and 
other  crops.  Cotton  acreage  in  the  early  1970' s 
may  average  a  little  above  recent  years.  Yields, 
although  moderately  above  the  below-average 
1969  level,  are  expected  to  show  only  a  slight 
uptrend. 


OUTLOOK  AND  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


OUTLOOK  FOR  1970/71 

Larger  1970  Crop  Will  Nearly  Match 

Disappearance:   Stocks  May  Drop  Slightly 

The  1970  cotton  crop  is  indicated  at  11 
million  running  bales  (August  1  forecast),  up 
about  1  million  from  the  small  1969  crop,  but 
below  the  1964-68  average.  This  places  pro- 
duction near  or  slightly  under  anticipated  disap- 
pearance (combined  mill  use  and  exports  ), 
leaving  prospective  stocks  next  August  a  little 
below  the  current  level  of  around  5-3/4  million 
bales  (table  4). 

Although  beginning  stocks  were  down  mod- 
erately, the  one  tenth  larger  1970  crop  in- 
dicates a  slightly  larger  cotton  supply  this 
season.  The  supply  may  total  about  16.8  million 
bales,  compared  with  16-1/2  million  in  1969/70, 
which  was  the  smallest  since  1947/48. 

Production  Rises  as  Yields 
and  Acreage  Increase 

Larger  cotton  production  this  season  is  due 
primarily  to  a  9  percent  increase  in  prospective 
yields.  The  estimated  national  average  yield 
is  470  pounds  per  acre,  37  pounds  above  the 
weather  and  insect  reduced  1969  level,  but 
below  the  1964-68  average  of  497  pounds  (table 
5).  This  year's  crop  has  responded  to  generally 


more  favorable  growing  conditions  in  most 
sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  However,  weather 
and  insect  problems  have  led  to  reduced  pros- 
pects in  some  areas. 

Harvested  acreage,  estimated  at  11.3  mil- 
lion acres,  is  up  2  percent  from  1969  due  to 
larger  planted  acreage  stemming  from  a  bigger 
1970  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  (table  6). 
Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  this  year,  at  6.7 
percent,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Disappearance  Prospects  Better 

Disappearance  during  1970/71  may  rise  to 
a  range  of  11  to  11-1/2  million  bales,  up  from 
10.8  million  in  1969/70.  This  prospect  reflects 
a  moderate  gain  in  U.S.  cotton  exports  plus  a 
possible  slight  increase  in  mill  consumption. 

Exports  are  expected  to  total  between  3 
and  3-1/2  million  bales,  up  from  last  season's 
low  level  of  a  little^  more  than_2-3/4  million. 
This  is  based  on  the  larger  U.S.  crop,  par- 
ticularly of  the  shorter  staples,  and  slightly 
larger  expected  cotton  use,  smaller  stocks,  and 
a  little  lower  production  in  the  foreign  Free 
World. 

Mill  use  may  remain  near  or  slightly 
exceed  last  season's  low  level  of  8.0  million 
bales,  mainly  dependent  upon  a  recovery  in 
general  economic  activity. 
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1969/70  DOMESTIC  MARKET  REVIEW 

U.S.  Mill  Use  Declines  Further 

Mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
declined  to  about  8.0  million  bales  (7.9  mil- 
lion upland  cotton)  in  1969/70,  the  least  since 
1948.  This  marked  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
in  which  cotton  use  dropped.  However,  losses  this 
past  season  were  not  nearly  as  severe  as  the 
record  loss  suffered  in  1968/69  when  cotton 
use  dropped  3/4  million  bales  to  8-1/4  million. 

Several  factors  reduced  mill  demand  for 
cotton  last  season.  Smaller  military  needs- 
down  the  equivalent  of  about  75,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton  (tables  7,  8,  and  9)— and  a  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  textile  imports  were 
partly  responsible.  A  slowdown  in  general 
economic  activity  also  meant  reduced  demand  for 
most  textile  fiber  products;  and  competition 
remained  intense  from  man-made  fibers.  Al- 
though use  of  rayon  and  acetate  staple  fibers 
trended  lower,  consumption  of  non-cellulosic 
staple  fibers  remained  at  a  high  level  (table  11). 

Late  Spurt  Boosts  Exports 
Slightly  Above  1968/6T" 

U. S.  cotton  exports  totaled  2. 8  million  bales 
during  1969/70  slightly  above  the  year-earlier 
2.7  million.  Shipments  picked  up  sharply  during 


the  latter  half  of  the  marketing  season,  reflecting 
reduced  supplies  of  foreign -grown  cotton  and 
larger  shipments  under  special  U.S.  government 
programs  (table  12), 


Carryover  Down  as 

Privately  Owned  Stocks  Fall 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  U.S. 
carryover  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  on  August  1, 
1970  was  5-3/4  million  bales,  down  from  6-1/2 
million  the  previous  August,  The  carryover 
contained  5,626,609  bales  of  upland  cotton  and 
109,084  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
( table  4 ). 

Stocks  in  private  hands  on  August  1  totaled 
2.7  million  bales,  compared  with  3.6  million 
last  summer  (table  1).  Almost  1-1/2  million 
bales  were  in  mill  warehouses,  slightly  below 
the  year-earlier  level.  However,  privately- 
owned  stocks  in  public  warehouses  were  down 
considerably.  The  larger  anticipated  1970  cotton 
crop  caused  part  of  the  working  down  of  stocks. 

CCC  cotton  stocks  totaled  about  3.0  million 
bales  on  August  1,  near  the  year-earlier  total  of 
2.9  million  (tables  1  and  13).  Although  new  crop 
loan  activity  was  lighter  last  season  because  of 
smaller  production,  stocks  of  unsold  CCC  in- 
ventory were  up  significantly. 


Table  1.—  Cotton  stocks,  all  kinds:  Privately  owned  and  CCC,  1960  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

At 
mills 

Privately  owned 

:        In  : 

, , .         .  Else- 
public        •  , 
JL„„„„_      •  where 
storage 

:       Total  : 

CCC- 
held 
stocks 
1/ 

:  Total 

1,000  bales  2/ 

1960 

:  1,406 

897 

215 

2,518 

5,041 

7,559 

1961 

:  1,905 

3,314 

490 

5,709 

1,519 

7,228 

1962 

:  1,522 

1,393 

190 

3,105 

4,726 

7,831 

1963 

:  1,215 

1,566 

280 

3,061 

8,155 

11,216 

1964 

1,145 

570 

270 

1,985 

10,393 

12,378 

1965 

1,491 

954 

230 

2,675 

11,616 

14,291 

1966 

1,359 

3,011 

188 

4,558 

12,304 

16,862 

1967 

1,779 

4,574 

400 

6,752 

5,781 

12,533 

1968 

:  1,856 

4,087 

300 

6,243 

205 

6,448 

1969  : 

1,638 

1,572 

400 

3,610 

2,911 

6,521 

1970  3/  : 

1,415 

923 

360 

2,699 

3,037 

5,736 

1/  Data  excludes  cotton  sold  by  CCC  for  delivery  on  August  1.  Includes  cotton  pooled,  owned,  loans  outstanding, 
and  cotton  released  from  the  stockpile.   2/  Running  bales.   3/  Preliminary. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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96  Percent  of  1969  Crop 
Mechanically  Harvested 

Machines  were  used  to  harvest  all  but  4 
percent  of  the  1969  cotton  crop,  same  as  for  the 
previous  crop.  This  compares  with  85  percent 
mechanization  for  the  1965  crop.  Mechanical 
harvesting  ranged  from  practically  the  entire 
crop  in  the  West  to  about  90  percent  in  the 
Southeast  (table  14). 

Spot  Market  Prices  Strengthen; 
Farm  Prices  Seasonally  Higher 

Average  spot  market  prices  for  most 
qualities  of  upland  cotton  have  strengthened  in 
recent  months.  Prices  for  most  shorter  staples 
now  exceed  year-earlier  levels,  reflecting 
tightening  of  supplies,  while  longer  staple  prices 
are  near  or  approaching  last  summei*  s  levels. 

The  average  spot  market  price  for  Middling 
1-1/16  inch  cotton  was  25.59  cents  per  pound  in 
July,  a  little  above  the  previous  month,  but 
down  slightly  from  the  year-earlier  level.  For 
Middling  15/16-inch  cotton,  the  price  in  July 
averaged  21.22  cents,  up  from  21.04  cents  in 
June,  and  over  1-1/2  cents  above  July  1969 
(table  15).  Prices  through  mid-August  remained 
firm  for  both  the  shorter  and  longer  staples. 

The  average  price  received  by  upland 
cotton  farmers  in  July  was  22.65  cents  per  pound, 
seasonally  above  the  June  price  of  22.31  cents 
(table  15).  For  the  1969/70  season,  the  prelimi- 
nary price  received  by  farmers  for  all  kinds  of 
cotton  averaged  20.8  cents,  compared  with  22.15 
cents  for  1968/69. 

Cloth  Prices  and  Mill  Margins  Weaken 

Following  2-1/2  years  of  price  strength- 
ening, the  average  wholesale  value  of  fabric 
produced  from  a  pound  of  cotton  has  weakened 
slightly  in  recent  months.  In  July,  the  average 
was  68.46  cents,  down  slightly  from  June,  but 
still  a  little  above  the  year-earlier  price 
(table  16). 

As  a  result  of  these  lower  fabric  prices 
and  slightly  higher  prices  paid  by  mills  for 
raw  cotton,  the  average  mill  margin  for  cotton 
fabric  has  declined.  The  margin  in  July  was 
43.11  cents,  a  little  below  June,  but  still  frac- 
tionally higher  than  July  1969.  Although  near  the 
year-earlier  level,  July  raw  cotton  prices,  at 
25.35  cents,  increased  slightly  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  month  (table  16). 


Ratio  of  Mill  Fabric  Stocks  to 
Unfilled  Orders  Edges  Downward 

The  ratio  of  inventories  to  unfilled  orders 
of  cotton  cloth  has  declined  slightly  in  recent 
months.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed ratio  was  0.37,  down  from  0.41  the 
previous  month,  and  a  little  below  the  year- 
earlier  level  (table  2). 

If  maintained,  this  downward  trend  in- 
dicates the  likelihood  of  a  slightly  higher  rate  of 
cotton  use  during  the  current  season.  Both  stocks 
and  unfilled  orders  are  at  relatively  low  levels— 
about  10  percent  below  mid-1969.  Thus,  if 
economic  activity  increases  during  the  next 
few  months,  orders  should  increase.  This  in 
turn  would  cause  a  further  drop  in  the  ratio, 
signaling  that  the  demand  increase  would  be 
reflected  in  expanded  fabric  production  and 
cotton  use. 


Table  2. — Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  UjS.  cotton 
mills:    Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders, 
seasonally  adjusted,  January  1966  to  date  1/ 


Month 

■  1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

1969 

•  1970 

January 

0.20 

0.26 

0.37 

0.43 

0.43 

February 

.19 

.29 

.42 

.43 

.45 

March 

:  .18 

.32 

.42 

.41 

.44 

April 

:  .17 

.33 

.41 

.39 

.43 

May 

.  .17 

.37 

.42 

.40 

.41 

June 

:  .17 

.40 

.42 

.39 

.37 

July 

:  .17 

.41 

.40 

.38 

August 

.18 

.36 

.42 

.40 

September  : 

.18 

.37 

.44 

.41 

October 

,  .21 

.38 

.41 

.42 

November 

!  .23 

.34 

.40 

.39 

December  : 

.25 

.35 

.40 

.42 

1/  End  of  month. 


Based  on  data  from  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc. 

Textile  Trade  Continues 
at  High  Level 

U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  textile 
manufactures  have  remained  at  high  levels 
during  recent  months.  For  the  first  half  of 
calendar  1970,  imports  totaled  the  equivalent 
of  about  507,000  bales,  compared  with  513,000 
bales  for  the  same  period  of  1969  (table  17). 
At  the  same  time,  exports  of  cotton  textiles, 
at  228,000  equivalent  bales,  were  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  year-earlier  total  (table  18). 
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Man-made  fiber  textile  trade  has  expanded 
further  in  1970.  Thus  far  this  year,  imports 
are  running  25  percent  ahead  of  last  year, 
while  exports  are  up  5  percent  (tables  19  and 

20). 

Extra-Long  Staple  Cotton  Stocks 
Reduced:  Shortfall  Announced 

Stocks  of  extra-long  staple  (ELS)  cotton 
totaled  about  109,000  bales  this  August,  down 
from  155,000  bales  a  year  ago.  While  demand 
for  ELS  declined  last  season,  the  supply  was 
down  even  more,  so  stocks  were  reduced 
about  46,000  bales.  Slightly  weaker  mill  demand 
for  ELS  cotton  more  than  offset  larger  exports. 
The  smaller  supply  resulted  from  lower  be- 
ginning stocks  and  smaller  imports;  production 
changed  little  (table  4). 

Mill  use  and  exports  of  American-Pima 
cotton  are  expected  to  increase  this  season. 
However,  the  1970  crop,  estimated  at  78,100 
running  bales,  also  is  a  little  bigger,  Thus, 
the  "shortfall"  (quantity  by  which  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  use  and  exports 
exceed  production)  has  been  set  at  20, 000  bales, 
down  from  29,600  last  season. 

Slightly  Larger  Cotton  Llnters 
Supply  Expected 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  this  season 
is  expected  to  increase  slightly,  reflecting 
the  larger  1970  cotton  crop.  Based  on  the 
August  1  estimate  of  the  crop,  cotton  linters 
production  should  expand  about  one-tenth.  With 
slightly  lower  beginning  stocks,  the  total  supply 
of  linters  may  be  up  about  2  percent. 

Cotton  linters  production  totaled  1.2  mil- 
lion bales  during  1969/70,  down  10  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Smaller  production 
was  about  in  line  with  the  smaller  1969  crop. 
But  consumption  of  1.1  million  bales  showed 
little  change.  Exports  remained  at  a  low  level, 
but  were  up  slightly  from  the  previous  year, 
while  imports  increased  to  155,000  bales 
(table  21). 

Stability  in  consumption  during  1969/70 
resulted  from  a  5-percent  decline  in  use  of 
felting  linters  that  about  offset  a  6-percent 
increase  for  chemical  linters.  Use  of  chemical 
linters  responded  to  lower  prices  which  averaged 
2.78  cents  a  pound  during  1969/70  compared 
with  3.47  cents  in  1968/69  (table  22).  Prices 
also  declined  for  felting  linters,  but  use  con- 
tinued to  trend  downward,  probably  reflecting 
a  continued  switch  to  substitute  materials. 


WORLD  OUTLOOK  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


World  Cotton  Trade 
May  Shrink  This  Season 

World  cotton  exports  in  1970/71  are  pro- 
jected by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to 
decline  moderately  from  last  season' s  high  level 
of  17.4  millionbales.  Reduced  stocks  and  smaller 
prospective  production  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  likely  will  result  in  less  cotton  availa- 
ble for  export. 

Global  cotton  use  is  expected  to  exceed 
production  by  around  1  million  bales.  Both  con- 
sumption and  production  may  expand  about  2 
percent  from  last  season's  levels— when  con- 
sumption totaled  52.8  million  bales  and  produc- 
tion, 51.2  million. 

Foreign  Free-World  Cotton  Production 
May  Fall  Slightly  in  1970/71; 
Larger  Use  Foreseen 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  esti- 
mates that  1970/71  foreign  Free-World  cotton 
production  may  decline  about  1/4  million  bales 
from  last  season's  25.3  million  (table  23).  Pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  significantly  lower  in 
Mexico,  Greece,  and  Iran.  Smaller  declines  are 
expected  in  the  UAR  and  Central  America. 

In  contrast,  cotton  consumption  in  foreign 
Free-World  countries  may  increase  slightly 
despite  continuing  stiff  competition  from  man- 
made  fibers.  Use  is  expected  to  increase  almost 
1/2  million  bales  from  last  season' s  26.9  million, 
with  most  of  the  larger  use  originating  in  pro- 
ducing countries. 

Net  imports  by  Communist  countries  from 
foreign  Free  World  countries  are  estimated  to 
fall  slightly  as  such  needs  diminish  in  the  face  of 
larger  prospective  Communist  production  in 
1970/71. 

Government  Financing  of  U.S. 
Exports  Larger 

U.  S.  cotton  exports  under  specified  govern- 
ment programs  totaled  an  estimated  1.6  million 
bales  during  fiscal  1969/70,  1/2  million  above 
the  year-earlier  level.  Exports  were  larger 
under  both  Export-Import  Bank  financing  and 
P.L.  480.  Barter  shipments  were  about  double 
the  previous  year  while  CCC  export  credit  sales 
(not  included  in  the  1.6  million  bales)  were  about 
the  same  (table  24). 
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Cotton  Prices  Slightly 
Higher  in  Import  Markets 

Prices  for  most  qualities  of  both  U.S.  and 
foreign-grown  cotton,  ci.f.  Liverpool,  have  in- 
creased slightly  in  recent  months  and  now  exceed 
their  year-earlier  levels  by  1-2  cents  a  pound  in 
most  instances.  Recent  price  quotations  for 
U.S. -grown  cotton  have  generally  averaged  near 
those  for  competitive  growths  (tables  25  and  26). 

The  price  of  U.S.  Strict  Middling  1-1/16 
inch  cotton  averaged  29.70  cents  per  pound  in 
July,  1.12  cents  above  the  c.i.f.  Liverpool  index 
for  similar  qualities.  Both  the  U.S.  price  and 
the  Liverpool  index  were  above  July  1969 
(table  3). 

U.S.  and  foreign  average  spot  export  prices 
are  shown  in  table  27. 
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World  Man-Made  Fiber  Output  Higher 

World  man-made  fiber  production  (includ- 
ing textile  glass  fiber)  totaled  a  record  18.3 
billion  pounds  in  1969,  an  increase  of  about 
10  percent  from  the  previous  year.  This  was 
equivalent  to  56.6  million  bales  of  cotton,  slightly 
over  5  million  greater  than  1969/70  world  cotton 
production  (table  28). 


Although  the  gain  in  man-made  fiber 
output  was  a  little  greater  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  the  United  States,  this  country  still 
produced  nearly  one-third  of  the  world  total, 
Both  here  and  abroad,  the  sharpest  advances 
were  recorded  for  the  non-cellulosic  and  tex- 
tile glass  fibers.  U.S.  man-made  fiber  produc- 
tion increased  to  the  equivalent  of  18.4  million 
bales  of  cotton  (table  28). 


Table  3. — Cotton:  Index  of 'prices  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  and  price  of  U.S.  SM  1-1/16" 
c.i.f.  Liverpool,  England,  January  1968  to  date 


1968  ! 

1969 

1970 

Month  . 

Index 

!  UJS. 

Index 

;  ujs. 

Index 

;  ujs. 

1/ 

'  SM  1-1/16" 

;     2/  ; 

1/ 

'  SM  1-1/16" 
j  2/ 

1/ 

;  SM  1-1/16" 

Cents 

ger  £Ound 

January 

33.10 

36.31 

28.19 

29.01 

28.19 

28.75 

February 

32.42 

34.28 

27.78 

28.79 

28.08 

28.81 

March 

31.84 

33.62 

27.83 

28.60 

28.19 

29.00 

April  : 

31.26 

32.80 

28.31 

28.60 

28.38 

29.31 

May  : 

30.90 

32.70 

28.64 

28.60 

28.50 

29.40 

June  : 

30.68 

33.18 

28.19 

28.49 

28.50 

29.45 

July  : 

30.56 

34.30 

27.74 

28.13 

28.58 

29.70 

August  ; 

30.61 

34.30 

27.09 

28.00 

September 

30.05 

33.79 

26.99 

28.00 

October 

29.91 

31.94 

27.15 

28.15 

November 

29.18 

30.16 

27.74 

28.56 

December 

:  3/28.55 

3/29.30 

3/28.25 

3/28.75 

Average  < 

30.74 

33.07 

27.82 

28.47 

1/  Average  of  the  6  cheapest  growths  of  SM  1-1/16- inch  cotton  actively  traded  for  the  period  in  Liverpool 
market.  2/  Based  on  offers  of  minimum  micronaire  of  3.5  to  4.9.  3/  Average  of  3  quotations. 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  records  and  the  weekly  Cotton  and  General  Economic  Review, 
Liverpool,  England. 
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YIELD  AND  ACREAGE  IMPLICATIONS   FOR  U.S.  COTTON  ^ 


By 

George  E.  Dudley,  James  R.  Donald,  and  Russell  G.  Barlowe 

Agricultural  Economists 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 


ABSTRACT:     The  pa*t  *everal  decade*  have  *een  important  modification*  in  the 
production  of  U.S.  cotton.    Acreage  restraint*  and  diversion  program*  have  been 
in*trumental  in  reducing  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  while  phi.ee  *upport  loan 
rate*  and  direct  payment*  to  producer*  have  *u*tained  farm  income.  Yield* 
trended  upward  until  the  mid-1960'* ,  maintaining  production.    But  *ince  1965, 
the  trend  ha*  been  interrupted  and  production  ha*  fallen.    Thi*  *tudy  attempt* 
to  explain  thi*  decline  through  an  analy*i*  of  factor*  affecting  production. 
Equation*  are  developed  to  explain  variation  in  yield*  and  planted  acreage  in 
each  region  during  the  I9601*,  and  are  *ummed  to  achieve  an  aggregate  model. 
The  outlook  for  production  in  the  early  1970'*  i*  di*cu**ed  and  po**ible  trend* 
are  indicated. 

KEY  WORDS:     Cotton,  cotton  production,  cotton  price,  cotton  yield*,  cotton 
acreage,  *kip-row  acreage. 


INTRODUCTION 


The"  achievement  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
by  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  success  of  agri- 
culture. An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  made 
possible  primarily  by  a  sharp  rise  in  crop  yields, 
has  allowed  resources  to  flow  into  industrial 
channels,  stimulating  substantial  economic 
growth.  Until  recent  years,  cotton  shared  in 
the  general  crop  yield  uptrend.  However,  cotton 
yields  leveled  off  In  the  mid  and  late  1960*  s. 
If  output  per  unit  remains  stagnant  and  popu- 
lation continues  to  grow,  questions  will  increas- 
ingly be  raised  over  both  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  cotton  economy.  This  study 
seeks  to  provide  a  method  for  statistical  eval- 
uation of  the  productive  capacity  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  by  analyzing  factors  which 
affect  cotton  acreage  and  yields. 

As  with  most  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, cotton  has  been  produced  on  smaller 


and  smaller  amounts  of  land.  From  the  1930*  s 
to  the  mid=1960*s,  because  of  rapidly  increasing 
yields,  production  declined  only  slightly  despite 
a  halving  in  acreage.  Prior  to  1966,  cotton  pro- 
duction during  the  post-World  War  II  period 
ranged  from  10  to  17  million  bales.  It  fell  to 
slightly  below  10  million  in  1966,  and  has  remain- 
ed near  this  level  since. 

Production  is  affected  by  many  factors, 
institutional  as  well  as  economic.  Economic 
factors  include  costs  and  returns  for  cotton  com- 
pared with  alternative  crops  or  enterprises 
which  influence  input  decisions.  Among  institu- 
tional factors  are  government  programs  which 
have  maintained  acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas,  and  price  supports. 


1/  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on 
the  domestic  cotton  industry's  structure  and  the 
supply  and  demand  for  raw  cotton. 
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Between  the  Civil  War  and  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  U.S.  cotton  yields  averaged  about 
180  pounds  per  acre,  fluctuating  somewhat,  but 
exhibiting  no  particular  trend.  However,  after 
falling  to  a  record  low  in  1921,  yields  trended 
gradually  upward  for  about  30  years.  In  the 
1950*  s,  the  uptrend  accelerated.  Performance 
in  the  1960*s  varied  widely;  yields  ranged  from 
a  high  of  527  pounds  per  acre  in  1965  to  a  433- 
pound  low  in  1969  (table  1).  This  yield  behavior 
in  the  196 Of  s  prompted  an  attempt  to  identify 
and  measure  factors  influencing  yields. 

The  upward  trend  during  the  1950*  s  was 
due  to  increasing  fertilizer  inputs,  improving 
cultural  practices,  and  shifting  acreage  within 
and  among  regions  and  toward  use  of  better 
land  and  more  efficient  land  use.  Then,  in  1961, 
a  new  factor  was  introduced—liberalized  rules 
for  measuring  cotton  acreage  planted  in  skip- 
row  patterns  against  the  allotment.  For  instance, 
in  a  plant-two-skip-two  pattern,  an  allotment 
acre  could  be  spread  over  2  acres  of  land.  With 
an  increase  in  skip-row  planting  and  relatively 
high  prices  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960*s  yields 
continued  to  trend  upward  and  peaked  in  1965. 

Under  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965,  direct  payments  were  made  on  production 
on  the  domestic  allotment  (65  percent  of  the 
total  allotment)  to  supplement  farm  income;  this 
acreage  was  generally  planted  to  cotton  in  all 
regions.  Returns  from  cotton  planted  on  the 
balance  of  the  allotment  reflected  world  cotton 
prices.  Since  production  costs  were  rising  faster 
than  efficiency  in  some  areas,  competing  crops 
became  profitable  alternatives  to  cotton.  2/ 
Thus,  expectations  of  farmers  in  regard  to 
returns  from  cotton  and  competing  crops  began 
to  play  an  increasing  role  in  determining  both 
planting  patterns  and  the  rate  of  using  yield- 
augmenting  inputs. 

The  national  yield  reached  527  pounds  per 
acre  in  1965  as  the  result  of  large  skip-row 
plantings  and  relatively  high  prices.  With  the 
lower  loan  rate  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  and  more  restrictive  skip-row 
planting  rules  in  1966  and  1967,  yields  fell 


2J  For  latest  available  data  on  costs  in  various 
regions,  see  1966  Supplement  to  "  Cost  of 
Producing  Upland  Cotton  in  the  United  States, 
1964,"  Agricultural  Economic  Report  99,  Econ. 
Res.  Serv. ,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr. 


sharply  in  those  years.  Yields  in  1968  respond- 
ed to  favorable  1967  crop  prices  and  relaxed 
skip-row  planting  rules,  but  remained  below 
the  1965  peak.  Then  in  1969  yields  fell  to  the 
lowest  level  in  over  a  decade.  Although  1968 
prices  were  down  somewhat,  1969  yields  would 
have  probably  remained  at  a  relatively  high 
level  in  the  absence  of  extremely  adverse 
growing  conditions  in  some  States. 

Thus,  it  became  apparent  in  the  late  I960*  s 
that  trend  alone  no  longer  was  a  good  predictor 
of  cotton  yields.  3/  Costs  of  production  were 
close  to  or  above  market  returns  in  some  areas 
and  cotton  had  to  compete  with  alternative  crops 
for  yield-augmenting  inputs.  The  interplay  of 
cost-returns  relationships,  skip-row  planting 
practices,  and  weather  presently  appear  to  be 
dominant  forces  influencing  cotton  yields. 

Factors  Affecting  Cotton  Yields 

Many  factors  influence  cotton  yields;  some 
such  as  skip-row  acreage  and  cotton  price  can  be 
quantitatively  measured.  Unfortunately,  the 
impact  of  other  important  elements  such  as 
weather  and  quality  of  management,  cannot. 
Nevertheless,  such  factors  must  be  recognized 
in  any  discussion  of  cotton  yields. 

Economic  Factors 

Cotton  price  is  a  major  determinant  of 
inputs  and  expectations.  Closely  related  to  price 
is  the  loan  rate,  which  in  effect  provides  a  floor 
for  cotton  prices.  In  the  early  1960*  s,  both  the 
loan  rate  and  price  generally  were  above  costs 
of  production,  but  with  the  lower  loan  level  and 
reduced  prices  of  the  last  half  of  the  decade, 
the  inverse  was  generally  true.  Consequently, 
producers  must  give  price  increasingly  close 
scrutiny  when  determining  the  level  or  the"  mix** 


_3/  Previous  studies  utilized  only  time  trends 
in  explaining  the  increasing  yields  from  the  late 
1930' s  to  the  early  1960's.  In  this  study,  trend 
alone  was  used  only  in  the  Southwest,  where  no 
responses  were  found  to  economic  factors.  For 
an  analysis  of  yields  utilizing  trend  from  1947- 
1962,  see  Donald, J.  R.  andWittmann,  Charles  H„ 
'Postwar  Changes  in  U.S.  Cotton  Production"' 
Cotton  Situation.  CS-205,  p.  11.  For  an  analysis 
of  earlier  periods,  Rafler,  Doris  A.,  and  Witt- 
mann,  Charles  H.,  "Cotton  Acreage  and  Yield 
1937-57,"    Cotton  Situation.    CS-179,   p.  26.' 
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Table    1. --Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  and  harvested,  production,  and 
yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage,  by  regions,  i960  to  date 


Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 

West 

;  1/ 

Southwest 
2/ 

Delta 

3/ 

Southeast 

y 

Total 

:  1,000         Percent    1,000         Percent      1,000       Percent    1,000         Percent  1,000 
:  acres       of  total    acres       of  total     acres     of  total    acres       of  total  acres 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970  6/ 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970  7/ 


i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970  7/ 


Planted  acreage  5/ 


1,619 

10.1 

7,455 

46.3 

4,433 

27.6 

2,573 

16.0 

16,080 

1,446 

8.7 

7,785 

46.9 

4,639 

28.0 

2,718 

16.4 

16,588 

1,454 

8.9 

7,595 
6,845 

46.6 

4,573 

28.1 

2,671 

16.4 

16,293 

1,353 
1,338 

9-1 

46.1 

4,165 

28.1 

2,480 

16.7 

14,843 

9.0 

6,839 

46.1 

4,182 

28.2 

2,477 

16.7 

14,836 

1,274 

9.0 

6,435 

45.5 

4,094 

28.9 

2,3^9 

16.6 

14,152 

1,031 

10.0 

4,712 

45.5 

2,989 

28.9 

1,617 

15.6 

10,349 

977 

10.3 

4,385 

46.4 

2,720 
3,343 

28.8 

1,366 

14.5 

9,448 

1,158 

10.6 

4,871 

44.7 

30.6 

1,540 

14.1 

10,912 

1,186 

10.0 

5,675 

47.7 

3,508 

29.5 

1,529 

12.8 

11,898 

1,117 

9.? 

5,938 

48. Q 

3,560 

29-3 

1,523. 

12.6 

12,138 

Harvested  acreage 


1,577 
1,409 
1,418 
1,310 
1,306 
1,241 
1,006 
957 
1,138 
1,163 
1,092 


10.3 
9.0 
9.1 
9.2 
9.3 
9-1 
10.5 
11.8 
11.2 
10.5 


6,955 
7,205 
7,112 

6,440 
6,250 
6,120 
4,348 
3,895 
4,505 
5,140 
5.477 


45.4 
46.1 
45.7 
45.3 
44.5 
45.0 

45.5 
49.2 
44.3 
46.4 

48.4 


4,284 
4,404 
4,434 
4,042 
4,080 
3,974 
2,774 
2,262 
3,049 
3,371 
3.343 


28.0 
28.2 
28.5 
28.5 
29.0 
29.2 
29.1 
27.8 
30.0 
30.4 

29.5 


Production 


2,493 
2,6l6 
2,605 
2,420 
2,421 
2,280 
1,424 
883 
1,468 
1,401 
1.412 


16.3 
16.7 
16.7 
17.0 
17.2 
16.7 
14.9 
11.2 
14.5 
12.7 
12.5 


15,309 
15,634 
15,569 
14,212 
14,057 
13,615 
9,552 
7,997 
10,160 
11,0.75 
11.324 


1,000  Percent 
bales  QJ  of  total 


1,000  Percent  1,000  Percent 
bales  Qj  of  total    bales  g_/  of  total 


1,000 
bales  £,/ 


Percent 
of  total 


1,000 
bales  ft/ 


i960  J 

3,086 

21.6 

4,804 

33.7 

4,448 

31.2 

1,934 

13.5 

14,272 

1961  : 

2,823 

19.7 

5,155 

36.0 

4,497 

31.4 

1,843 

12.9 

14,318 

1962  j 

3,128 

21.0 

5,037 

33.9 

4,724 

31.8 

1,978 

13-3 

14,867 

1963  : 

2,830 

18.4 

4,753 

31.0 

5,423 

35.4 

2,328 

15.2 

15,334 

1964 

2,822 

18.6 

4,410 

29.0 

5,483 

36.1 

2,467 

16.3 

15,182 

1965 

2,714 

18.2 

5,037 

33-6 

5,066 

33-8 

2,156 

14.4 

14,973 

1966 

1,928 

20.1 

3,396 

35.5 

3,086 

32.2 

1,165 

12.2 

9,575 

1967  : 

1,655 

22.2 

2,961 

39-7 

2,184 

29.3 

658 

8.8 

7,458 

1968  : 

2,488 

22.7 

3,789 

34.6 

3,621 

33.1 

1,050 

9.6 

10,948 

1969  : 

2,109 

21.2 

3,141 

31.6 

3,705 

36.7 

1,  060 

10.5 

10,015 

1970  7/  J 

1,971 

17.8 

3,888 

35.1 

4,068 

36.7 

1,152 

10.4 

11,079 

Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 

West 

1/ 

Southwest  2/  : 

Delta  3/        :    Southeast  4/      :  United  States 

Pounds 

n 

937 
959 
1,056 
1,034 
1,035 
1,047 
918 
828 
1,047 
868 
-S£6_ 


Pounds 
10/ 

982 
992 
1,004 
1,026 
1,018 
972 
975 
942 

905 


Pounds  Pounds 

27~  10/ 


331 
343 

339 
354 
338 
394 
375 
364 
404 
293 
_3!tL 


345 

339 
341 
354 
360 
365 
375 
366 
355 


Pounds 

17" 

497 

489 
510 
642 
643 
610 
532 
462 
569 
527 
584 


Pounds 
10/ 

494 
537 
556 
579 
587 
578 
563 
540 
535 


Pounds 

2/ 

371 
338 
363 
461 
488 
453 
392 
356 
342 
362 
-222, 


Pounds 
10/ 

376 
384 
404 
421 
431 
430 
406 
381 
369 


Pounds 

~w 

446 
438 
457 
517 
517 
527 
480 
447 
516 
433 
470 


Pounds 

~~¥~ 

454 

464 
475 
491 
500 
498 
497 
481 
469 


If  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 2/  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  '3/  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.    4/ Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.    5/  Not  adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments.    6/  Crop  Reporting 
Board  report  of  July  8,  1970r    Jj  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  August  10,  1970.    8/  500-pound  gross 
■weight  bales.    9/  Actual  yield  per  acre.    10/  Yield  trend— the  5-year  centered  average. 
Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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of  inputs,  such  as  planning  irrigation  outlays  for 
the  season.  At  planting  time,  prices  received  for 
the  previous  crop  play  an  important  role,  as  they 
provide  the  farmer  with  the  best  indication  of 
how  much  current  price  may  exceed  the  loan 
rate.  Also,  the  previous  year*  s  receipts  partially 
determine  how  much  capital  can  be  acquired  or 
how  much  money  allocated  to  inputs.  If  higher 
prices  are  anticipated,  inputs  maybe  increased. 

Current  cotton  prices  probably  affect 
yields  also.  For  instance,  when  prices  are  low, 
farmers  may  not  find  it  profitable  to  go  over 
their  fields  as  often—thus  yields  are  reduced. 
However,  yields  and  current  prices  are  not 
predetermined.  Yields  may  influence  current 
price  to  a  great  extent,  so  a  basic  assumption 
of  least  squares  analysis  would  be  violated  by 
its  inclusion.  While  the  loan  rate  is  perhaps  a 
further  indicator  of  current  expectations,  it 
was  so  highly  intercorrelated  with  both  current 
and  lagged  price  that  it  was  useless  in  the 
analyses.  Therefore,  price  was  used,  lagged 
1  year. 

Acreage  shifts  to  more  efficient  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  areas  boost  yields.  This  probably 
contributed  to  some  of  the  yield  uptrend  of  the 
195 id's;  acreage  in  the  higher-yielding  West 
increased  about  50  percent,  While  little  regional 
shift  has  occurred  since  1960,  shifts  within 
particular  States  are  constantly  being  made  to 
more  efficient  producers. 

The  availability  and  quality  of  labor  may 
affect  yields  and  especially  planted  acreage.  As 
cotton  production  becomes  more  mechanized, 
output  per  man-hour  rises.  However,  in  many 
areas  labor  is  scarce  as  well  as  costly.  Higher 
prices  for  labor,  due  partly  to  minimum  wage 
legislation,  contribute  to  increased  total  variable 
cost.  Also,  the  seasonal  nature  of  demand  for 
cotton  labor  increases  costs  to  the  farmer  if 
he  must  retain  laborers  year-round,  as  he  may 
be  forced  to  do  if  labor  is  scarce.  Furthermore, 
technological  innovation  may  be  dampened  by 
labor  limitations.  For  example,  use  of  some 
very  wide  cultivating  equipment  is  not  feasible 
because  it  produces  extreme  operator  fatigue. 
These  factors  may  individually  or  conjunctively 
raise  costs,  adversely  affecting  both  yields  and 
planted  acreage. 

Technology  and  Research 

Cotton  yields  have  been  increased  by  tech- 
nological advances.  However,  since  1965,  yields 
have  shown  little  uptrend  except  in  the  Southwest. 
Thus,  the  influence  of  research  and  technology. 


although  still  important,  has  apparently  been 
overshadowed  recently  by  other  variables  such 
as  weather,  planting  patterns,  and  the  cost- 
returns  relationship. 

Treatment  of  acreage  for  control  of  insects 
and  pests  affects  yields.  In  1964,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  are  available,  60  percent  of 
U.S.  harvested  acreage  was  treated,  4/  This 
ranged  from  a  low  of  44  percent  in  the  Southwest 
to  a  high  of  86  percent  in  the  West  (table  2). 
Due  to  recent  emphasis  on  pollution  control,  use 
of  some  types  of  insecticides  and  pesticides  may 
be  sharply  restricted.  While  alternative  methods 
to  control  insects  and  pests  have  been  developed, 
these  methods  appear  more  costly,  yet  less  effi- 
cient than  present  practices.  5/ 

Weed  control  measures  also  affect  yields. 
In  19ZT,  over  one-fourth  of  U.S.  harvested 
acreage  was  treated  (table  2),  The  effect  of 
herbicides  on  yields  is  debatable.  Arguably, 
they  increase  yields  by  allowing  the  cotton  stalk 
to  grow,  free  from  competition  with  weeds  and 
other  plants.  But  herbicide  residues  in  the  soil 
may  inhibit  cotton  growth,  diminishing  yield 
potential  as  in  the  case  of  pesticides  and  insect- 
icides. The  use  of  herbicides  may  also  be  curtail- 
ed in  the  future.  Weeds  could  probably  be  con- 
trolled by  extensive  mechanical  cultivation. 
While  more  labor  and  machinery  inputs  would  be 
required,  other  expensive  inputs  would  be 
displaced  and  costs  might  not  increase  appre- 
ciably. 

Fertilizer  significantly  affects  cotton 
yields.  In  1964,  it  was  applied  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  total  U.S.  acreage  (table  2).  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  may  have  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  uptrend  in  cotton  yields  in  the  1950*  s. 


_4/  Some  data  imply  that  treatment  for  control 
of  cotton  insects  and  pests  may  be  increasing. 
While  total  use  of  all  insecticides  declined  14 
percent  from  1964  to  1966,  a  decline  in  cotton 
acreage  of  more  than  32  percent  indicates  more 
intensive  use  of  insecticides. 

_5/  USDA  economists  recently  found  that  re- 
striction of  organochlorides  on  cotton  would 
increase  production  costs  by  an  average  of  $3.12 
per  acre  treated.  This  cost  would  vary  among 
regions  and  States.  Costs  in  the  Delta  States 
would  increase  by  $3.90,  while  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  due  to  the  pink  boll  worm  and  the 
cotton  leaf  perforator,  costs  would  increase  by 
$7.22.  Agricultural  Economic  Report  178,  p.  10, 
Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  U.S.  Dept  Agr. 
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Table  2. —  Use  of  fertilizer,  herbicides,  and  pesticides 
on  cotton  acreage,  1964 


Region  ; 

Total 
acreage 

Acreage  treated 

:    Insects  and  pests  • 

Herbicides  ; 

Fertilizer 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

acres 

Percent 

acres 

Percent 

Delta 

:  4,048 

2,732 

67 

2,183 

54 

3,635 

90 

Southwest 

:  6,203 

2,730 

44 

570 

9 

3,302 

53 

West 

:  1,317 

1,133 

86 

354 

27 

1,261 

96 

Southeast 

:  2,349 

1,692 

72 

939 

40 

2,264 

96 

UJS.  1/ 

:  13,917 

8,286 

60 

4,047 

29 

10,462 

75 

— —         -    I    ,  ,, 

1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

1964  Census  of  Agriculture. 


Fertilizer  use  rose  between  1959  and  1964.  In 
1964,  25  percent  more  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
8  percent  less  acreage  than  1959.  Fertilized 
acreage  increased  from  8.5  to  over  10  million 
acres,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  the  South- 
west. Insufficient  data,  however,  preclude  the 
use  of  this  input  in  the  analyses. 

Cotton  yields  on  irrigated  acreage  are 
substantially  higher  than  on  non-irrigated,  hold- 
ing other  factors  constant  In  1964,  the  average 
yield  on  irrigated  acreage  was  743  pounds  per 
acre,  over  50  percent  higher  than  the  average 


on  non-irrigated.  In  the  West  and  Southwest, 
irrigation  more  than  doubled  the  average  yield 
(table  3).  Irrigation  costs  are  rising  in  many 
areas,  notably  the  High  Plains  and  the  West 
as  water  becomes  more  scarce.  In  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  cotton_  now  has  to  compete  with  in- 
dustry for  water.  JThtese  factors  may  contribute 
to  increased  costs  of  production,  and  if  water 
use  is  curtailed,  yields  may  drop  sharply.  The 
significance  of  irrigation  is  likely  to  increase 
as  competing  crops  and  industry  Intensify  the 
demand  for  water  currently  allocated  to  cotton. 


Table  3. —  Irrigation  of  cotton  land,  1964 
Acreage 


Region 


Total 


Irrigated 


Percentage 
irrigated 


Yields 


Irrigated 


Not 
irrigated 


d            _  _ 

1,000  acres  -  - 

-  -  percent  -  - 

-  -  -  Lbs./acre 

Delta 

:  4,048 

248 

6 

748 

653 

Southwest 

:  6,203 

2,138 

35 

552 

221 

West 

:  1,317 

1,310 

99 

1,060 

426 

Southeast 

:  2,349 

10 

J/ 

686 

466 

U.S.  2/ 

:  13,917 

3,750 

27 

743 

451 

1/  Less  than  .05  percent.  2/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

1964  Census  of  Agriculture. 
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Mechanized  harvesting  may  affect  cotton 
yields  adversely,  as  more  bolls  likely  are 
knocked  from  the  stalk  and  wasted.  In  addition, 
when  expected  returns  are  low,  the  farmer  pro- 
bably has  little  incentive  to  work  his  field  with  a 
harvester  an  additional  time.  When  the  cotton 
was  handpicked,  fields  likely  were  picked  clean- 
er. However,  mechanical  harvesting  allows  pro- 
ducers to  gather  their  entire  crop  during 
optimum  harvesting  conditions  in  the  fall,  with- 
out field  losses  resulting  from  adverse  winter 
weather. 

Cultural  Practices 

Probably  the  most  important  cultural  prac- 
tice affecting  cotton  yields  is  planting  in  skip- 
row  patterns.  The  alternating  of  strips  of  cotton 
rows  with  idle  land  increases  yields  by  giving 
cotton  stalks  additional  room  in  which  to  grow 
and  mature.  The  relationship  between  skip-row 
acreage  and  yields  in  the  1960*  s  was  found  to 
be  very  significant  in  most  of  the  large  pro- 
ducing States.  A  simple  regression  indicated 
that  almost  half  of  the  national  yield  variation 
in  the  1960*s  was  explained  by  skip-row  acreage, 
holding  other  factors  constant.  The  relationship 
is  positive,  as  yields  are  computed  on  an  allot- 
ment acre  basis.  Only  that  acreage  which  incor- 
porated less  than  4  rows  skipped  was  used  in  the 
analyses.  Other  skip-row  planting  patterns  gen- 
erally are  designed  for  soil  conserving  purposes, 
In  Texas,  because  of  low  soil  moisture  levels, 
skip-row  plantings  historically  have  been  large. 
The  magnitude  of  skip-row  acreage  is  determin- 
ed by  government  rules  for  measuring  skip-row 
acreage  against  allotments.  The  effect  of  such 
actions  may  be  noted  by  examining  either  yields 
in  1 966-67  or  the  actual  level  of  skip-row  acreage 
planted  under  more  restrictive  rules  (table  4). 

6/- 


_6/  The  rules  for  measuring  skip-row  acreage 
affect  output  obtainable  from  an  acre  of  cotton 
allotment  With  the  exception  of  1966  and  1967, 
the  idle  land  beyond  one-half  of  the  normal  width 
of  a  row  (20  inches)  was  not  counted  as  cotton 
when  computing  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  a  field 
This  had  the  effect  of  spreading  the  allotment 
over  more  acreage.  In  1966  and  1967,  the  rule 
for  plantings  with  4  or  more  rows  skipped  was 
unchanged.  However,  for  other  skip-row  planting 
patterns  where  the  row  width  was  40  inches,  not 
only  the  land  planted  to  cotton,  but  also  the  32 
inches  (12  inches  more  than  in  other  years) 
beyond  the  outside  rows  next  to  the  idle  land 


Research  is  continuing  on  development 
and  improvement  of  cotton  varieties.  As 
varieties  are  developed  with  more  desirable 
characteristics,  such  as  increased  insect  re- 
sistance or  more  bolls  per  stalk,  yields  normally 
are  expected  to  rise.  However,  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Other  factors,  such  as  price,  may 
overshadow  the  impact  of  higher  yielding  var- 
ieties. For  example,  when  prices  for  longer 
stapled  cotton  rose  in  1968,  producers  shifted 
to  lower  yielding,  longer  stapled  varieties  to 
maximize  returns. 

Cotton  acreage  has  been  shifting  to  more 
efficient  farms,which  utilize  more  advanced 
management  techniques.  This  contributes  to 
higher  yields  and  lower  per  unit  costs. 

Weather 

Weather  also  plays  a  significant  role  in 
determining  cotton  yields.  Yields  in  non-irrigat- 
ed areas  are  susceptible  to  drought,  while  even 
in  irrigated  areas,  extremely  high  temperatures 
can  offset  extensive  irrigation  by  causing  plant 
damage.  Warm  damp  weather  increases  the  like- 
lihood of  severe  insect  damage  to  the  crop  while 
freezing  temperatures  in  the  fall  may  adversely 
affect  yields. 

The  absence  of  relevant  weather  data  pre- 
cludes its  use  in  the  analyses;  it  was  believed 
that  over  a  period  of  time,  good  weather  would 
offset  bad  so  that  the  regression  coefficients 
would  not  be  biased  by  its  exclusion.  However, 
an  0-1  variable  was  included  in  the  Southwest 
analysis  in  1969  to  account  for  weather's  ad- 
verse effects. 


Regression  Analysis  of  Cotton  Yields 


With  the  above  considerations  as  a  guide, 
multiple  regressions  were  formulated  for  U.S. 
and  regional  cotton  yields.  The  basic  formulation 
selected  was  the  relating  of  trend,  price,  and 
skip-row  acreage  to  yields.The  data  were  trans- 
formed into  logarithms;  the  relationships  were 
believed  to  be  multiplicative  rather  than  additive. 

were  charged  as  cotton  acreage  under  the  allot- 
ment program.  Since  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  of  USDA  reports  yields  on  the  basis  of 
allotment  acreage,  the  above  rules  may  largely 
determine  planting  patterns,  and  also  how  much 
land  is  considered  an  allotment  acre  for  report- 
ing of  cotton  planted  in  skip-row  patterns. 
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Table  4  .--Upland  cotton: 

Acreage  of  skip- row  planting  patterns,  crops  of  1961-69 

Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 

!        West  '* 

:     y  I 

Southwest 

•5-         Delta  i 

:      U  : 

Southeast  ; 
i/  ; 

Total 

!-  Acres 

Less  than  four  rows  skipped 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  5/ 

1968 

1969 

326,536 
404, 136 
:  425,733 
474,931 
20,759 

368,636 
290,830 

570,458 
1,368,126 
1,285,  051 
1,351,498 
1,537,546 

322,006 

845,718 
1,250,913 

2,667 
85,541 
235,794 
387,057 
579,947 
22,109 

479,449 
434,093 

4,184 
13,036 
37,525 
61,608 
146,080 
41,030 

88,742 
77,619 

577,309 
1,793,239 
1,962,506 
2,225,896 
2,738,504 

405,904 

1,782,545 
2,053,455 

Four  or  more  rows  skipped 

1961 

1962  : 

1963  : 
1964 

1965 
1966 

1967  5/ 

1968  "  : 
1969 

112,499 
27,775 
9,531 
10,743 
7,530 
:  192,281 
192,092 
16,082 
3,672 

648,419 
215,708 
146,257 
140,617 
115,123 
606,279 
864,449 
246,101* 
110,985 

55,388 
33,996 
30,628 
36,628 
29,207 
347,583 
307,291 
42,712 
20,334 

3,323 
2,388 
11,308 
3,568 
4,245 
40,902 
61,807 
7,378 
2,381 

819,629 
279,867 
197,724 
191,556 
156,105 
1,187,045 
1,425,639 
312,273 
137,372 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada.  2/  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas.Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.   4/  Southeast 
includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.    5/  Breakout  of  rows  skipped 
not  available.  For  analytical  purposes,  it  was  assumed  that  the  same  percentage  of  each  category  was  planted  in 
1967  as  under  similar  rules  in  1966. 


Based  on  data  from  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


United  States' 

The  best  formulation  for  U.S.  cotton  yields 
utilized  trend,  price,  and  skip-row  acreage.  7J 
It  is  statistically  unacceptable.  Although  70 per- 
cent of  the  variation  in  U.S.  cotton  yields  is 
explained,  skip-row  and  price  are  insignificant 
(table  5).  Thus,  since  the  aggregate  equation  was 
considered  inadequate,  regional  analysis  was 
deemed  necessary. 


7J  In  the  U.S.  regression,  1954  is  used  for 
the  beginning  of  the  analysis,  as  allotments  were 
reinstated  that  year.  Consideration  of  different 
time  periods  did  not  materially  affect  the  results 
of  the  equation. 


Delta  8/ 

Cotton  yields  in  the  Delta  States  experienc- 
ed rather  wide  f  lucturations  during  recent  years. 
About  90  percent  of  cotton  land  in  this  region  is 
fertilized,  almost  none  is  irrigated,  and  just 
over  half  is  treated  for  weed,  insect,  and  pest 
control  (tables  2  and  3).  It  was  considered  nec- 
essary to  portray  the  large  acreage  allotments, 
instituted  in  1954.  However,  1955  andl956  were 
very  good  years— far  above  the  normal  trend  of 
the  1950*  s.  Consequently,  the  analysis  was  begun 
in  1957.  In  the  Delta,  a  significant  uptrend  in 


8/  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Tennessee. 
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yields  was  discernible  during  the  early  part  of 
the  period.  Thus,  trend  was  included  with  cotton 
price  and  skip- row  acreage  in  the  Delta  equation. 


These  variables  explained  about  four-fifths 
of  the  variation  in  Delta  cotton  yields.  The 
regression  coefficients  were  significant  at  the 
5-percent  level  with  the  expected  signs  (table  5). 
The  equation  indicates  that  a  10-percent  increase 
in  cotton  prices  and  skip-row  acreage  will 
increase  yields  4.5  and  0.3  percent,  respectively.- 

West  9/ 

The  highest  cotton  yields  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  West,  where  almost  one-fourth 
of  U.S.  cotton  is  produced  on  about  10  percent 
of  total  acreage.  Most;  cotton  land  is  irrigated, 
fertilized,  and  treated  for  pests  (tables  2  and  3). 
Much  of  the  acreage  is  planted  in  skip-row 
patterns. 


9J     California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 


In  the  West,  price  was  hypothisized  to  be 
a  major  determinator  of  yields,  as  it  influences 
inputs.  In  a  high  cost  area  such  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  a  higher  price  leads  to  greater 
inputs  which  augment  yields.  Water  scarcity 
could  affect  yields  in  the  future,  as  could  in- 
creasing competition  from  industry  for  water, 
particularly  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  As 
the  cost-return  ratio  narrows,  other  crops 
that  require  less  water,  such  as  barley,  may 
also  begin  to  compete  with  cotton  for  inputs. 


No  uptrend  was  evident  from  1957  to  1969. 
Consequently,  the  equation  utilized  only  price  and 
skip-row  acreage.  The  same  time  period  as  in 
the  Delta  was  used  so  that  the  coefficients  could 
be  easily  compared.  These  variables  explained 
about  90  percent  of  yield  variation  in  the  West. 
The  regression  coefficients  were  significant  at 
the  1-percent  level  with  the  expected  signs 
(table  5).  The  equation  implies  that  a  10  percent 
increase  in  cotton  price  is  associated  on  the 
average  with  a  6-percent  increase  in  yields, 
while  a  10-percent  increase  in  skip-row  is 
associated  with  a  0. 1  percent  increase  in  yields. 


Table  5. —  Yield  analysis 


Region 

Intercept 

Regression  Coefficients  If 

0  '• 

Trend  2/ 

.    Price  3/  . 

Skiprow4y  . 

o-i  5/  ; 

R2 

- 

Southwest  6/ 

182.96 

12.18 
(1.35) 

-133.51 
(35.83) 

0.83 

West 

2.02 

0.64 
(0.07) 

0.0135 
(0.0027) 

0.91 

Delta 

1.92 

0.14 

(0.06) 

0.45 
(0.16) 

0.03 
(0.01) 

0.81 

Southeast 

1.89 

0.01 
(0.10) 

0.45 
0.25) 

0.04 
(0.04) 

0.34 

UJS. 

•  2.23 

1.34 
(0.04) 

0.21 
(0.14) 

0.01 
(0.01) 

0.71 

1/  Figures  in  parentheses  are  standard  errors  of  estimate.   2/  1950-69  in  Southwest.  In  other  areas,  trend  was 
used  from  1957  to  1961  and  held  at  the  1961  level  through  1969.   3/  Average  weighted  undeflated  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  lagged  one  year,  1957-69.   4/  Less  than  4  rows  skipped.   5/  Included  in  1969  to 
account  for  extremely  adverse  weather.   6/  Not  in  logarithms. 
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Southwest  10/ 

Almost  half  of  U.S.  cotton  acreage  is  In  the 
Southwest,  where  yields  generally  fall  below  the 
U.S.  average.  This  region  applies  fertilizer  to 
about  half  its  cotton  land  and  irrigates  just  over 
one-third  (table  3).  Since  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
skip-row  acreage  is  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  it 
would  be  expected  to  significantly  affect  yields. 
However,  in  the  simple  relationship,  skip-row 
was  insignificant.  Even  when  price  was  added 
as  an  additional  explanatory  variable,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  region  was 
explained.  One  explanation  for  the  insignificance 
of  skip-row  acreage  in  the  Southwest  is  that  in 
many  years  soil  moisture  is  so  low  that  the 
effects  of  planting  in  skip-row  patterns  are 
negligible. 

Despite  the  inadequate  soil  moisture  in  the 
Southwest,  yields  have  continued  the  uptrend  of 
the  1950*8.  Improved  technology  and  increasing 
irrigation  likely  were  responsible.  In  1964,  the 
average  yield  on  irrigated  acreage  was  more 
than  double  that  on  non-irrigated  Texas  land, 
Irrigation  increased  significantly  in  Texas 
between  1959  and  1964  (latest  data  available) 
and  probably  has  continued  to  increase  since. 
Extremely  adverse  weather  was  responsible  for 
poor  yields  in  1969;  thus,  a  dummy  0-1  variable 
was  included,  along  with  a  time  trend,  beginning 
in  1950. 

This  formulation  explained  over  four-fifths 
of  the  variation  in  Southwestern  cotton  yields. 
The  regression  coefficients  were  significant  at 
the  1 -percent  level  with  the  expected  signs 
(table  5).  The  equation  indicates  an  increase  of 
12  pounds  per  acre  per  year,  which  may  be  too 
high.  For  the  more  recent  period  of  1961-69, 


10/  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 


a  simple  trend  with  an  0-1  inclusion  in  1969 
implies  an  uptrend  of  about  8  pounds  per  acre 
which  appears  more  reasonable.  Future  yields 
in  the  Southwest  may  well  be  determined  largely 
by  the  availability  of  water  on  the  High  Plains, 
soil  moisture  in  other  areas,  and  the  cost- 
returns  relationship  between  cotton  and  sorghum 
grains. 

Southeast  11/ 

In  the  Southeast,  yields  are  generally  below 
the  national  average.  Weather  often  plays  an 
important  role,  causing  yields  to  fluctuate  great- 
ly. There  is  generally  little  irrigation  and  very 
little  skip-row  planting.  The  area  had  as  of 
1964  the  highest  percentage  of  land  treated 
with  fertilizer  and  the  lowest  percentage  treated 
for  insects.  The  most  satisfactory  formulation 
for  the  Southeast  included  price,  trend  beginning 
in  1957  and  held  constant  after  1961,  and  skip- 
row  acreage. 

This  equation  explained  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  variation  in  Southeastern  cotton 
yields.  The  regression  coefficients  were  in- 
significant (table  5)  and  neither  yields  nor  the 
residuals  of  the  equation  showed  any  measurable 
pattern.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  above  equation, 
a  5-year  moving  average  was  used  for  this 
region  in  the  overall  model;  the  statistical  fit 
achieved  was  better  than  those  from  either 
linear  trend  or  a  simple  average.  The  last 
2  years  were  held  constant  at  the  indicated 
1967  level,  resulting  in  some  overstatement 
during  the  last  3  years  due  to  adverse  weather. 
The  statistical  fits  of  the  yield  equations  are 
shown  in  figure  1. 


11/  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia. 


PLANTED  ACREAGE 


Factors  Affecting  Acreage 


As  with  yields,  factors  affecting  the  amount 
of  U.S.  acreage  planted  to  cotton  are  of  an 
economic  and  institutional  nature.  Economic 
factors  include  prices  received  and  returns  to 


cotton  in  comparision  with  other  crops.  Institut- 
ional aspects  include  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  Legislative  action  may  change 
allotments  or  loan  rates  for  cotton  or  other  crops 
Thus,  prices  received  for  cotton  or  other  crops 
are  affected  and  planting  patterns  change.  As 
prices  for  cotton  fall  in    relation    to  prices 
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received  by  farmers  for  competing  crops,  cost- 
returns  positions  may  be  visibly  altered  and  the 
planting  "mix"  may  change.  12/  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  cost-returns  position  of 
cotton  compared  to  other  crops  has  recently 
narrowed,  until  total  variable  costs  of  production 
may  be  approaching  or  below  total  returns  from 
cotton  production.  It  is  this  relationship  which 
determines  the  amount  of  acreage  which  will  be 
planted  above  the  domestic  allotment,  as  most 
farmers  are  assumed  to  plant  their  domestic 
allotment  when  government  price-support  pay- 
ments are  made  for  cotton  grown  thereon. 

Several  analysts  have  used  various  tech- 
niques to  predict  cotton  acreage  response  to 
cotton  price.  For  example,  Walsh  13/  found  a 
close  inverse  relationship  between  corn  acreage 
and  cotton  acreage,  but  no  significnt  statistical 
relationship  between  corn  or  livestock  price  and 
acreage  in  cotton.  This  implies  that  at  that  time, 
there  was  little  or  no  price  competition  between 
cotton  and  other  crops  for  land.  The  Walsh 
analysis  used  a  deflator  so  that  the  cotton  price 
series  would  also  be  an  indicator  of  production 
costs.  The  price  elasticity  achieved  was  0.2 
at  pre-war  acreage  levels.  14/ 


12/  A  November  1966  study  found  cotton  to  be 
included  in  the  optimum  organization  of  most 
farms  in  cotton-producing  areas  at  prices  be- 
tweenl9-24  cents.  Significant  changes  in  acreage 
were  elicited  by  changes  in  price  levels  of 
cotton.  "Cotton:  Supply,  Demand,  and  Farm 
Resource  Use,"  Southern  Series  Bulletin  110, 
Various  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  Co- 
operation with  Econ.  Res.  Ser„,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  p.  17. 


13/  Walsh,  Robert  M.  "Response  to  Price 
in  Production  of  Cotton  and  Cottonseed,*'  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics.  Vol.  26,  May  1944. 

14/  In  a  later  study,  Nerlove  devised  a 
distributed  lag  model  which  implied  a  much 
higher  cotton  price  elasticity.  He  felt  that 
lagged  price  alone  was  insufficient  to  reflect 
farmers^  expectations.  So,  his  model  incorporat- 
ed both  lagged  acreage  and  price,  weighted  over 
several  years  in  the  past.  He  believed  that  the 
producers'  decision  making  would  thus  reflect 
past  experience  rather  than  be  the  results  of  a 
single  price  in  a  single  year.  Also,  a  better 
predictor  was  obtained  by  this  procedure.  Ner- 
love, Marc.  "Estimates  of  the  Elasticities  of 
Supply  of  Selected  Agricultural  Commodities," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  Vol.  38,  May  1956. 


As  cotton  faced  little  direct  price  com- 
petition with  other  crops  for  land  during  the 
period  covered,  costs  of  producing  cotton  (re- 
flected in  the  Walsh  deflator)  in  relation  to 
cotton  price  was  the  major  determinant  of 
cotton  acreage.  However,  in  the  postwar  period 
(and  especially  in  the  last  decade),  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton  is  no  longer  the  sole  deter- 
minant. The  effect  of  government  programs  must 
now  be  analyzed.  Also,  some  method  must  be 
devised  to  reflect  intercrop  competition  for  landc 
over  the  domestic  allotment.  As  cost  data  are 
incomplete,  it  was  believed  that  the  price  levels 
of  these  crops  would  best  depict  the  cost- returns 
relationship  among  cotton  and  these  crops,  and 
would  translate  changes  in  the  relationship  into 
acreage  shifts  to  and  from  cotton. 

Thus,  price  levels  of  cotton  and  competing 
crops  lagged  one  year  were  used  to  show  cost- 
returns  relationships  as  well  as  expectations. 
In  addition,  in  three  regions  and  in  the  U.S. 
equation,  percentages  of  diversion  required  by 
law  in  1966-68  were  used  as  "  shift*'  variables 
to  reflect  acreage  reductions,  15/ 


Regression  Analysis  of  Cotton  Acreage 

Multiple  regressions  based  upon  the  above 
considerations  were  run  for  each  of  the  four 
major  cotton-producing  regions.  Data  were 
transformed  into  logarithms,  since  the  relation- 
ships between  the  variables  were  believed  multi- 
plicative rather  than  additive. 

United  States 

Different  crops  affect  cotton  in  various 
regions.  Some  crops,  such  as  peanuts  and  tobacco 
in  the  Southeast,  yield  higher  returns  than  cotton, 
as  does  rice  in  some  small  sections  of  the  Delta. 
And  while  cattle  price  indirectly  affects  cotton 
acreage  through  the  sorghum-forage-feeder 
cattle  cycle  in  Texas,  it  is  believed  the  grain 


15/  Percentages  of  diversion  were  used  to 
portray  shifts  in  1966-68  rather  than  0-1  vari- 
ables in  the  acreage  equations,  as  the  percent- 
age of  diversion  required  changed  from  12.5 
percent  of  the  total  allotment  in  1966-67  to  5.0 
percent  in  1968.  Also,  Southwestern  farmers 
tended  to  divert  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law,  often  diverting  all  acreage  on 
which  payments  would  be  received.  Thus,  the 
percentages  used  indicate  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  shifts. 
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sorghum  price  adequately  represents  compet- 
ition facing  cotton  in  the  Southwest.  In  developing 
a  national  equation  cotton's  major  competitor 
in  each  region  was  represented  by  its  price. 
However,  these  prices  were  found  to  be  so 
highly  intercorrelated  that  their  efficacy  was 
greatly  impaired. 

Although  the  equation  explained  about  95 
percent  of  the  variation  in  U.S.  planted  acreage 
in  cotton  during  1960-69,  only  two  regression 
coefficients,  cotton  price  and  diversion,  were 
significant  (table  6).  Two  did  not  have  the 
expected  signs.  The  equation  was  statistically 
inadequate,  necessitating  the  derivation  of  an 
equation  for  each  region.  An  aggregate  model 
may  be  achieved  by  summing  results  of  the 
regional  equations. 

Southwest 

Almost  half  of  U.S.  cotton  acreage  is 
located  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  Southwest 
is  generally  an  area  of  low  per  unit  returns- 
cotton  is  subject  to  adverse  weather,  especially 
drought— and  yields  are  generally  low.  In.  many 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  total  variable  costs  of 
producing  cotton  are  approaching  total  returns. 


On  land  above  the  domestic  allotment,  cotton 
may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  forage  or 
grain  sorghum.  For  example,  in  the  Blacklands 
area,  forage  sorghum  may  yield  returns  of  $25 
to  $30  per  acre  more  than,  cotton.  Also,  most 
Southwestern  farmers  take  full  advantage  of 
government  acreage  diversion  programs.  For 
example,  Chappell  found  that  if  a  6  cent  per 
pound  diversion  payment  is  made,  over  1.1 
million  acres  in  the  Southwest  will  be  diverted. 
16_/  Thus  maximum  diversion  permitted  in 
1966-68  was  incorporated  along  with  cotton  and 
grain  sorghum  price  into  an  equation  for  the 
Southwest  (table  6). 

This  formulation  explained  over  90  percent 
of  the  variation  in  cotton  acreage  planted  in  the 
Southwest  The  regression  coefficients  are  sig- 
nificant at  the  5-percent  level  with  the  expected 
signs.  The  equation  indicates  that  a  10-percent 
change  in  cotton  price  causes  a  4-percent 
change  in  acreage  in  the  same  direction.  A  10- 
percent  change  in  sorghum  price  causes  about  a 
6.5-percent  inverse  cotton  acreage  response. 

16/  Chappell,  Grover  C.  "Cotton  Looks 
Good/ '  Cotton  International.  Meister  Publishing 
Co.,  1969,  p.  32. 


Table  6.-- Planted  acreage  analysis 


Regression  coefficients  1/  : 

Region 

:  Intercept 

:                               Price  2/ 

Diversion 
3/ 

/.  R2 

Cotton 

:  Soybeans  :    Sorghum  : 

Barley 

Southwest 

3.23 

0.41 
(0.12) 

-0.65 
(0.31) 

-0.0030 
(0.0008) 

0.94 

West 

2.57 

0.41 
(0.19) 

-1.72 
(0.61) 

-.004 
(0.003) 

0.91 

Delta 

3.12 

0.45 
(0.17) 

-0.45 
(0.17) 

-0.008 
(0.002) 

0.96 

Southeast  : 

1.70 

1.29 

(0.25) 

-0.71 
(0.36) 

0.88 

UJS.  : 

3.17 

0.59 
(0.19) 

0.33 
(0.76) 

-1.07 
(1.03) 

0.85 
(1.24) 

-0.011 
(0.005) 

0.95 

1/  Figures  in  parentheses  are  standard  errors  of  estimate.   2/  Average  weighted  undeflated  prices  received  by 
farmers  by  region  and  in  the  United  States  for  specific  commodities,  1960-69,  lagged  1  year.   3/  Minimum 
percentages  of  diversion  required  by  law,  1966-68,  except  in  the  Southwest  where  maximum  percentages  were 
utilized. 
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Delta 

The  Delta  States  produce  about  37  percent 
of  U.S.  cotton  on  about  30  percent  of  total  acreage 
planted  to  cotton.  Per  unit  returns  are  generally 
higher  than  in  the  Southwest,  and  Deltafarmers 
in  1966-68  generally  diverted  only  that  acreage 
required  by  law.  Soybeans  provide  the  most 
competition  in  the  Delta  States,  although  in  some 
areas  (such  as  the  Brown  Loam  region  in 
Mississippi)  corn  may  provide  a  better  alter- 
native than  soybeans.  InSouthwestem  Louisiana, 
returns  from  cotton  (excluding  government  pay- 
ments) may  have  recently  fallen  to  the  level  of 
total  variable  costs  for  producing  cotton  on 
many  farms,  while  relative  returns  from  soy- 
beans and  soyghum  have  trended  upward.  In  the 
region  as  a  whole,  soybean  price  was  used  to 
portray  competition  for  cotton  acreage,  as  Delta 
farmers  planted  over  13  million  acres  to 
soybeans  last  year. 

The  equation  explained  over  95  percent 
of  the  variation  in  cotton  acreage  planted  in  the 
Delta.  The  regression  coefficients  were  signi- 
cient  at  the  5-percent  level  with  the  expected 
signs.  The  equation  shows  that  cotton  and  soy- 
bean prices  have  about  the  same  elasticities-— 
a  10-percent  change  in  either  elicits  a  4-1/2 
percent  change  in  cotton  acreage.  The  effect  of 
cotton  price  is  positive;  that  of  soybeans  is 
negative  (table  6). 

West 

The  West  plants  only  about  10  percent  of 
total  U.S.  cott6n  acreage.  Returns  to  cotton  are 
generally  the  highest  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  they  have  recently  slipped  somewhat, 
notably  in  Arizona.  Barley  or  alfalfa  may  com- 
pete for  cotton  acreage  above  the  domestic  allot- 
ment. Alfalfa  would  be  the  best  alternative  to 
cotton  in  most  areas,  if  water  were  plentifuL 
However,  if  water  is  scarce,  or  if  agriculture 
must  compete  with  industry  for  water,  a  shift 
may  be  made  to  barley,  which  requires  less 
intensive  irrigation.  Therefore,barley  price  was 
used  in  the  analysis. 

The  equation  explained  slightly  over  90 
percent  of  variation  in  cotton  acreage  planted  in 
the  West.  The  regression  coefficients  were  sig- 
nificant at  the  10-percent  level  with  the  expected 
signs,  except  for  diversion  which  was  not  sig- 
nificant. This  may  reflect  in  part  the  fact  that 


Western  farmers  were  allowed  to  grow  cotton 
for  export  in  1966-68,  partly  on  acreage  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  diverted,  which  may 
have  partially  nullified  the  effect  of  diversion 
requirements.  The  analysis  indicates  that  a  10- 
percent  change  in  cotton  price  causes  acreage 
to  move  4  percent  in  the  same  direction,  while 
a  10-percent  change  in  barley  price  elicits  a 
17-percent  change  in  cotton  acreage  in  the 
opposite  direction  (table  6). 


Southeast 

Acreage  in  the  Southeast  has  trended  down- 
ward over  the  past  decade;  it.  is  now  near  the 
domestic  allotment.  About  10  percent  of  U.S. 
cotton  is  produced  in  this  region  on  about  13 
percent  of  total  planted  acreage.  Peanuts  and 
tobacco  are  probably  the  best  crops  in  the  area 
from  the  standpoint  of  returns,  but  since  they 
are  strictly  controlled  by  allotments,  their 
effect  on  cotton  acreage  is  negligible.  Thus, 
soybeans  compete  with  cotton  for  land.  Net 
returns  from  cotton  (including  government  pay- 
ments) are  near  net  returns  from  soybeans  on 
many  farms.  Thus  cotton  acreage  in  the  South- 
east is  very  sensitive  to  price.  Required 
diversion,  however,  had  little  effect,  as  few 
Southeastern  farmers  have  recently  planted  their 
total  allotment.  Thus  diversion  was  omitted  from 
the  Southeast  equation. 

The  equation  explained  almost  90  percent  of 
variation  in  cotton  acreage  planted  in  the  South- 
east. The  regression  coefficients  for  cotton  and 
soybean  prices  were  significant  at  the  1-and  10- 
percent  levels,  respectively,  with  the  expected 
signs.  The  equation  implies  that  cotton  price  has 
the  most  significant  effect  on  cotton  acreage  in 
the  Southeast.  A  10-percent  change  in  cotton 
price  elicits  a  13-percent  change  in  acreage 
while  a  10-percent  change  in  soybean  price 
causes  an  inverse  change  of  7  percent  in  cotton 
acreage  (table  6). 

The  cotton  price  elasticity  seems  a  little 
high.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  history.  As  the 
cost-returns  relation  between  cotton  planted  a- 
bove  the  domestic  allotment  has  narrowed  in 
response  to  falling  cotton  price  and  rising  costs, 
acreage  has  trended  toward  the  domestic  allot- 
ment. The  statistical  fits  of  the  acreage  equations 
are  shown  in  figure  2. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  COTTON  PRODUCTION 


The  yield  model  implies  little  or  no  uptrend 
in  aggregate  yields  during  the  next  several  years. 
However,  assuming  normal  growing  conditions  in 
1970  and  in  subsequent  years,  yields  should  be  up 
moderately  from  1969.  Among  the  regions, 
Southwestern  yields  recently  have  trended  up- 
ward at  a  rate  of  8  to  12  pounds  per  year.  This 
trend  may  continue,  given  ample  water  supplies 
at  reasonable  cost.  Delta  yields  have  shown  little 
trend,  and  may  remain  near  or  slightly  above 
present  levels.  However,  if  selected  pesticides 
and  herbicides  are  restricted,  yields  could 
decline  slightly  as  cost-returns  relationships 
narrow.  In  the  West,  little  trend  in  yields  is 
evident  and  any  future  uptrend  could  be  dampened 
by  factors  such  as  water  limitations  and  selective 
pesticide  restrictions.  If  cotton  prices  fall  in 
relation  to  prices  for  alternative  enterprises,  or 
if  skip-row  plantings  decrease,  yields  may 
decline  in  each  of  these  regions. 

Based  on  projections  from  the  acreage 
analysis,  plantings  in  the  early  1970' s  shouldbe 
slightly  above  the  1969  level.  The  Delta  States 
and  the  Southwest  may  register  initial  acreage 
increases,  while  plantings  in  the  Southeast  and 
West  may  fall  a  little.  Total  U.S.  planted  acreage 
depends  largely  on  cotton  prices;  the  model 
shows  about  a  700, 000-acre  change  in  acreage 
in  response  to  a  10-percent  change  in  cotton 
price.  17/ 

177  More  specific  predictions  are  prohibited 
by  P.L.   90-463  Section  504,  which  invokes 


Consequently,  when  yields  are  combined 
with  acreage  projections,  1970  cotton  production 
is  estimated  to  be  a  little  over  1  million  bales 
above  1969.  During  the  early  1970*  s,  the  models 
imply  production  may  tend  to  stabilize  a  little 
below  the  indicated  1970  level,  assuming  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  programs. 

While  the  above  type  analysis  is  not  direct- 
ly applicable  to  alternative  programs,  some 
inferences  may  be  drawn  on  possible  trends. 
If  program  modifications  were  made,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  cotton  acreage  probably  would  increase. 
Also,  if  price  support  payments  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  actual  rather  than  projected  yields, 
farmers  might  increase  yield-augmenting  in- 
puts. On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  in  skip-row 
planting  would  tend  to  dampen  any  yield  uptrend, 
while  an  increase  in  skip-row  planting .  would 
tend  to  push  yields  up.  So,  with  a  moderate 
expansion  in  acreage,  uncertain  skip-row  rules, 
and  somewhat  higher  yields  than  the  1969  level 
of  433  pounds  per  acre,  production  might  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  1969  level  of  around  10 
million  bales  by  2  to  3  million. 


sanctions  against  USDA  personnel  who  in  any 
way  forecast  cotton  prices  or  indicate  their 
future  trends. 
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Table  h  .—Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  by  types,  United  States,  1955  to  date 


AUGUST  1970 


Supply 

Distribution 

:  Ginnings 

Year  beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
August  1 

:   Current  crop  less  : 
:    ginnings  prior  to  : 
:      August  1  of  : 
:    current  season  : 

Nev  crop 
prior  to 
Aug.  1  end 
of  season 

:  Net  imports 
:  (total  less 
:  re-exports) 

I  City 
'.  crop 

:  Total 

Mill 
Consumption 

!  Net  exports  | 
1  (total  less  1 
1  re-imports)  j 

;   i/  ; 

Total 

l,0OQ  bales  2/ 

All  kinds 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

11,205.1* 
14,528.8 
11,322.6 
8,737.0 
8,884.9 

14,228.1 
12,746.4 
10,649.6 
11,222.8 
14,364.6 

404.8 
230.8 
212.6 
150.5 
139.8 

136.6 
136.4 
141.2 
136.5 
130.7 

47.0 
50.0 
58.0 
51.0 
50.0 

26,021.9 
27,692.4 
22,384.0 
20,297.8 
23,570.0 

3/9,209.6 
3/8,608.4 
3/7,999.2 
3/8,702.8 
9,016.7 

2,214.7 
7,597.7 
5,716.8 
2,789.5 
7,182.4 

11,424.3 
16,206.0 
13,7l6»0 
11,492.3 
16,199.1 

I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196U 

7,558.7 
7,227.8 
7,831. 4 
11,215.6 
12,378.3 

14,125.2 
14,096.8 
14,576.8 
15,045,3 
14,996.9 

227.7 
287.4 
244.7 
152.1 
180.1 

4/127.2 
4/152.4 
136.6 

5/118.2 

63.0 
64.0 
68.0 
102  0 
70.0 

22,101.8 
21,828.5 
22,857.5 
26  649,8 
27|743i5 

378,279.3 
1/8,953.8 
3/8,418.9 
3  /ft  £nfi  7 

9,170.9 

6,632.4 
4,912.9 
3,350.9 
5  662.4 
4,059.6 

14,911.7 
13,866.7 
11,769.8 

13)23o!5 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

14,290.6 
16,862.5 
12,533.3 
6,448.3 
6,520.8 

14,752.8 
9,552.5 
7,182.1 

10,910.5 
9,863.7 

9.9 
265.5 
6.1 
79  8 
6.0 

5/118.4 
5/104.6 
5/149.1 
■?/67  6 
51.3 

87.6 
50.0 
30.0 
40  0 
40.0 

29,259.3 
26,826.1 
19,900.6 
17  546,2 
I6)48l!8 

9,496.8 

3/9,484.9 
1/8,981.5 
3/8,242.2 
3/71994.8 

2,942.1 
4,668.8 
4,205.6 
2  731.4 
2,768.2 

12,438.9 
14,153.7 
13,187.1 
10  973.6 
10,763.0 

1970  8/ 

5,735.7 

2/10,999.2 

60.0 

4o.o 

16,834.9 

Other  than 

extra-long 

staple 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

11,028.5 
14,399.0 
11,269.3 
8,615.3 
8,732.6 

14,186.6 
12,697.3 
10,569.9 
11, 140.9 
14,295.5 

404.8 
230.8 
212.6 
150.5 
139.8 

50.7 
43.3 
96.6 
51.0 
47.5 

47.0 
50.0 
58.0 
51.0 
50.0 

25,717.6 
27,420.4 
22,206.4 
20,008.7 
23,265.4 

3/9,084.7 
1/8,496.2 
1/7,899.8 
1/8,593.7 
8,879.4 

2,194.4 
7,539.8 
5,707.1 
2,766.0 
7,178.2 

11,279.1 
16,036.0 
13,606.8 
11,359.6 
16,057.6 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

7,404.3 
7,089.5 
7,74l.O 
11,016.0 
12,125.1 

14,059.2 
14,035.8 
14,467.0 
14,884.1 
14,880.2 

277.7 
287.4 
244.7 
152.1 
180.1 

4/41.5 
3/68.2 
54.5 
5/54.4 
2/35.5 

63.0 
64.0 
68.0 
102.0 
70.0 

21,795.7 
21,544.9 
22,575.2 
26,208.6 
27,290.9 

3/8,131.2 
3/8,783.2 
3/8,258.3 
3/8,468.0 
9,018.6 

6,625.0 
4,905.8 
3,348.2 
5,660.8 
4,038.4 

14,756.3 
13,689.0 
11,606.5 
14,128.8 
13,057.0 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

14,031.3 
16,574.0 
12,279.5 
6,257.6 
6,365.5 

14,667.2 
9,481.3 
7,113.8 

10,832.3 
9,786.9 

9.9 
256.5 
6.1 
79.8 
6.0 

5/30.8 
2/28.9 
2/57.6 
2/37.9 
30.3 

87.6 
50.0 
30.0 
40.0 
40.0 

28,826.8 
26,390.7 
19,487.0 
17,247.6 
16,228.8 

9,355.9 
3/9,349.9 
3/8,854.0 
3/8,115.9 
1/7,883.5 

2,936.4 
4,655.9 
4,161.3 
2,722.9 
2,753.3 

12,292.3 
14,005.8 
13,015.3 
10,838.8 
10,636.8 

1970  8/ 

5,626.6 

5/10,921.1 

30.0 

40.0 

16,617.7 

LonK  staple  C  other  than  upland )  6/ 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959  i 

176.9 
129.8 
53.3 
121.7 
152.3 

41.5 
49.1 
79.7 
81.9 
69.1 

85.9 
93.1 
44.6 
85.5 
83.2 

304.3 
272.0 
177.6 
289.1 
304.6 

3/124.9 
3/112.2 
3/99.4 
3/109.1 
137.3 

20.3 
57.9 

9.7 
23.5 

4.2 

145.2 
170.1 
109.1 
132.6 
141.5 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

154.4 
138.3 
7/90.4 
7/199.6 
1/253.2 

66.0 
61.0 
109.8 
161.2 
116.7 

85.7 
84.2 
82.1 
5/80.4 
1/82.7 

306.1 
283.6 
282.3 
441.2 
452.6 

3/148.1 
I/170.6 
3/160.6 
5/140.7 
152.3 

7."* 
7.1 
2.7 
1.6 
21.2 

155.4 
177.7 
163.3 
142.3 
173.5 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

Z/259.3 
'77288.5 
7/253.8 
190.7 
155.3 

85.6 
71.2 
68.3 
78.2 
76.8 

5/87.6 
5/75.7 
5712/91.5 
5729.7 
21.0 

432.5 
435.4 
413.6 
298.6 
253.1 

140.9 
3/135.0 
1/127.5 
I/126.3 
I/Hl.3 

5.7 
12.9 
44.3 

8.5 
14.9 

146.6 
147.9 
171.8 
134.8 
126.2 

1970  8/  i 

109.1 

1/78.1 

30.0 

217.2 

1/  Beginning  1956,  re-exports  no  longer  published. 

2/  Running  bales  except  "net  imports"  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weight, 
3/  Adjusted  to  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  August  1-July  31. 


4/  Does  not  include  picker  laps  reported  as  raw  cotton  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
?/  Imports  for  consumption. 

6/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  and  foreign-grown  cotton.    In  same  years  prior  to  1962,  snail  amounts  of  foreign-grown  long-staple  upland 
cotton  are  Included. 

7/  Foreign  stockpile  cotton  Included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  August  1  was  7,168  bales  in  1962,  6l,l68  bales  in  1963,  27,474  bales  in  1964, 
18.307  bales  in  1965,  and  33,284  in  1966. 
8/  Preliminary  and  estimated, 

9/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  August  10,  1970. 
10/  Imports  exceed  quota  of  85,600  bales,  in  part,  because  Import  data  are  not  adjusted  to  Auc)>*  1-July  31  marketing  year.    Also,  may  include  6,000  or 
more  bales  of  cotton  stapling  less  that  1-3/8  Inches 


3ureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  6  . — Cotton:    Acreage  planted,  by  States, 
average  I96U-68,  annual  1969,  indicated 
1970  and  1970  as  a  percent  of  1969 


Planted 

196U-68 

1969 

1970 

*    fi  "nPY*PPTTi~ 

average 

1/ 

:    of  1969 

-  1,000  acres  - 

■    -  Percent  - 

T\roT*"f".Vl     PflTTil  "1  TIP  * 
LV\J  J.       1  1      ■  'U,L  UJ.J.1  id  < 

South  Carolina  I 

i+13 

^55 

J  s  S 

101 

freorp'ia  ! 

T  J  J 

UlO 

1+05 

99 

Tennessee  : 

1+29 

1+20 

1+25 

101 

Alabama  : 

667 

566 

570 

101 

Missouri  ! 

303 

325 

310 

95 

Mississippi  ! 

1,222 

1.225 

1,2^0 

101 

Arkansas  : 

1,066 

1,090 

1,120 

103 

Louisiana  ! 

¥+0 

1+60 

105 

Oklahoma  ! 

1+98 

500 

510 

102 

Texas  : 

^,950 

5,175 

5,^28 

105 

New  Mexico 

162 

163 

156 

96 

Arizona  ; 

305 

311 

278 

89 

California 

685 

710 

680 

96 

Other  States  2/  ! 

kl 

29 

26 

90 

United  States  : 

11,939 

11,898 

12,138 

102 

American  Pima  3/  : 

Texas 

:  28.9 

27.5 

27.5 

100 

New  Mexico 

16.U 

16.0 

16.0 

100 

Arizona 

35.0 

33.6 

33.0 

98 

California 

:  0.6 

.5 

.5 

100 

Total  American 

Pima 

:  80.9 

77.6 

77.0 

99 

1/  Crop  Reporting  Board  Report  of  July  8,  1970. 

2/  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada. 

3/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  10. — Upland  cotton:     Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  unadjusted  and  seasonally- 
adjusted,  August  I967  to  date 


1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70  1/ 

Month  '• 

Unad- 

' Adjusted 

Unad- 

Adjusted 

Unad- 

Adjusted 

justed 

justed 

justed 

Bales  2/ 

August 

35,598 

34,730 

32,700 

31,965 

30,997 

30,330 

September 

QT  r7C.r7 

31,310 

October 

36,725 

35,552 

31,997 

30,975 

31,913 

30,923 

November 

35,421 

34,323 

32,382 

3l,Uo8 

31,851 

30,893 

U<:  i_  emu  ci 

32,530 

35,168 

28,394 

30,630 

28,314 

31,544 

January 

:  34,705 

33,760 

3i,73i 

30,867 

31,355 

30,501 

February 

35,902 

34,654 

31,848 

30,712 

30,874 

29,772 

March 

35,554 

34, 088 

32,646 

31,240 

30,724 

29,373 

April 

33,079 

32,687 

31,2U3 

30,934 

30,330 

30,059 

May 

34,035 

32,916 

32,393 

31,328 

30,022 

29,035 

June 

33,559 

33,096 

31,721 

31,252 

28,817 

28,363 

July 

26,373 

32,084 

25,581 

31,158 

26,505 

32,323 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Running  bales. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Industrial  Reports,  Series  M22P  Supplement,  April  29,  1970,  and  subse- 
quent monthly  reports. 


Table  ll . — Man-made  staple  fiber:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  on  cotton-system  spinning 
spindles,  unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted,  August  1967  to  date 


1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70  1/ 

Rayon 

Non 

Rayon 

Non 

Rayon 

Non 

Month 

and 

cellulosic 

and 

cellulosic 

and 

cellulosic 

acetate 

2/ 

acetate 

2/ 

acetate 

2/ 

Unad-  : 

Ad- 

Unad- : 

Ad- 

Unad- : 

Ad- 

Unad- : 

Ad- 

Unad- : 

Ad- 

Unad- : 

Ad- 

justed: 

justed 

justed: 

justed 

justed: 

justed 

justed: 

justed 

justed: 

justed 

justed: 

justed 

1,000  pounds 

August 

2,230 

2,165 

2,238 

2,190 

2,749 

2,679 

3,002 

2,949 

2,580 

2,515 

3,419 

3,365 

September 

2,119 

2,088 

2,310 

2,303 

2,783 

2,731 

3,042 

3,024 

2,644 

2,592 

3,416 

3,389 

October 

2,321 

2,223 

2,535 

2,467 

3,766 

2,642 

3,127 

3,040 

2,638 

2,517 

3,385 

3,290 

November 

•  2,362 

2,243 

2,388 

2,402 

2,815 

2,673 

3,126 

3,136 

2,552 

2,426 

3,391 

3,398 

December 

■  2,148 

2,290 

2,251 

2,504 

2,559 

2,728 

2,813 

3,119 

2,098 

2,237 

3*076 

3,406 

January 

2,285 

2,256 

2,603 

2,582 

2,809 

2,773 

3,148 

3,123 

2,298 

2,271 

3,372 

3,345 

February 

2,464 

2,340 

2,758 

2,685 

2,873 

2,723 

3,183 

3,105 

2,160 

2,047 

3,435 

3,354 

March 

2,475 

2,391 

2,962 

2,796 

2,861 

2,759 

3,300 

3,104 

2,206 

2,127 

3,411 

3,206 

April 

2,253 

2,285 

2,821 

2,768 

2,708 

2,752 

3,152 

3,105 

2,150 

2,187 

3,375 

3,332 

May 

2,599 

2,531 

2,935 

2,751 

2,868 

2,793 

3,407 

3,195 

2,100 

2,045 

3,449 

3,235 

June 

:  2,622 

2,606 

3,008 

2,937 

2,669 

2,653 

3,322 

3,237 

1,967 

1,955 

3,386 

3,297 

July 

2,052 

2,575 

2,478 

2,926 

2,158 

2,721 

2,817 

3,338 

1,676 

2,119 

2,970 

3,523 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  nylon,  acrylic  and  modacrylic,  polyester,  and  other  man-made  staple  fibers. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Industrial  Reports,  M22P  Supplement,  April  29,  1970,  and  subsequent 
monthly  reports. 
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Table  13. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
cotton,  United  States,  August  1,  1969  to  date 


Date 

Total 

Upland 

Extra-long  staple  1/ 

■ 

Owned  : 
±1  • 

Under 
loan 

Total  ; 

Owned 
3/ 

.:       Under  : 
:       loan  : 

Total 

1,000  bales 

1969 

August 

1  : 

0  at  n 
2  )JU 

2»799 

2,799 

112 

112 

August 

8  : 

O   AT  1 

O  TOO 

2,799 

112 

112 

August 

15  : 

O    AT  1 

<=>9ii 

r99 

2,799 

112 

112 

August 

22  : 

2,911 

2,799 

0 

2,805 

100 

lOo 

August 

29  : 

2,793 

39 

2,832 

99 

99 

September 

5  : 

0  o 

0  *7A£ 
2,700 

50 

0  Alio 
2,042 

Alt 
94 

All 
94 

September  12  : 

2,  fOO 

05 

2,943 

92 

92 

September  19  : 

0  ooQ 

2,930 

2,775 

72 

2,047 

91 

91 

September  26 

2,91+1 

2,775 

77 

2,852 

Aa 
09 

Qa 

89 

October 

3 

0  aat 

2  ,001 

2 ,700 

0)1 

94 

2,79^ 

A*7 

07 

On 
07 

October 

10  : 

2,910 

2,700 

123 

2,823 

A*7 

07 

Qr-7 

October 

17 

2,939 

2,653 

200 

2,853 

OO 

OO 

October 

24 

3,056 

2,653 

318 

2,971 

Qc 
05 

).  / 

Oct 

85 

October 

31 

3,162 

2,558 

519 

3,077 

85 

V 

85 

November 

7  >  : 

3,371* 

2,558 

730 

3,288 

85 

1 

86 

November 

1  1. 

14 

3,422 

2,3:53 

~\     OOl  1 

3)33f 

A3 
03 

2 

Ac 
05 

November 

21 

3,736 

2,333 

1,317 

3,650 

A3 

03 

3 

OO 

November 

2o 

■3  Acta 

3,059 

2,23f 

3,771 

A3 
03 

5 

AA 
00 

December 

5 

4,UfO 

0  037 
2  >23f 

n  7)in 

3  oA£ 
j,  900 

A3 

03 

9 

AO 
92 

December 

1 0 
j-d. 

)i    ot  c 
4,215 

O    1  liA 

,  14c: 

t  0A0 

1,902 

)i  TOli 

4,124 

Ap 
02 

9 

91 

December 

T  Q 

1+,1+21 

2,142 

0  T  AA 
2,100 

)■    3  3A 
4,330 

Ao 
02 

9 

91 

December 

cO 

l+,509 

2 , 112 

2,306 

l<  lilA 
4,410 

At 
01 

10 

91 

T  A7A 

19 10 

January 

0 
c. 

4,590 

2,112 

Q 

2,307 

.  . 

4,499 

At 
01 

10 

91 

January 

O 

y 

It  aaA 

">  99° 

2,105 

2,799 

4,904 

*7A 

70 

T  C 

lo 

All 
94 

January 

XO 

5,179 

2,105 

2,983 

5,088 

72 

19 

91 

January 

5,229 

2 , 101 

3)035 

c  l  3£ 
5,13o 

71 

22 

93 

January 

30 

5,21+0 

2,101 

3,Ol+5 

5,14b 

71 

23 

All 
94 

February 

O 

5,236 

0  aA£ 
2  ,000 

3,055 

5,l4l 

71 

24 

95 

February 

13 

c  000 
5,222 

0  nA£ 
2  ,UOO 

3,040 

5  ,12b 

*7T 
71 

25 

90 

February 

20 

c  l  cA 
5)1?" 

0  a£3 

0  on'7 

?  ,UDU 

•7T 
/I 

2f 

oA 
90 

February 

27 

c  flnc 

5,°95 

2,003 

2,934 

^>997 

r»T 
71 

2f 

aA 
90 

March 

6 

:  5,01+9 

2,0l+5 

2,905 

4,950 

(1 

pA 
20 

on 

99 

March 

13 

l+,996 

O    All  C 

2,045 

0  Ac;  3 
2,053 

k  AoA 
4,090 

7T 
(1 

0*7 

oA 
90 

March 

20 

k  AAc 

4,00? 

p  m  o 
2,019 

2,  foy 

k  7AA 
4,  /OO 

11 
(X 

P^ 

07 

March 

27 

1+  fins 

9  Ol  Q 

p  7nn 

h  71 Q 

4)  i-i-y 

71 

1  -L 

PS 

Qfi 

April 

3 

1+  7l+? 

1  QQQ 

P  61+7 

4,61+6 

71 
1  x 

o6 

April 

10 

1+  673 

1  QQQ 

P  S7Q 

1+  S78 

71 
1  x 

24 

QS 

April 

17 

i+,6o6 

1  QQk 

?  SI  7 

H,^XX 

7P 
1  <- 

QS 

7? 

April 

21+ 

U  spp 

1  QQli 

p  U^S 

<~  ,4JP 

U  liPQ 

7P 
1  c- 

21 

A3 

7-3 

May 

1 

1+  1+^1+ 

x,you 

P  3nP 

7P 

20 

QP 
7^ 

May 

8 

1+    "^l  3 

1  QfiO 

P  ?l+3 

1+  PP^ 
^)"J 

7P 

18 

00 

7^ 

May 

15 

U  PIS 

1  Qnfl 
x,yoo 

2  158 

1+,126 

72 

17 

x  1 

89 

May 

22 

4,137 

1,900 

0  aAt 
2,U01 

4,  U4^ 

7P 

xo 

Aft 
00 

May 

29 

i+,oi+5 

1,95^ 

0  nn3 
2,003 

3  nc7 

3,95 1 

TP 

1£ 
xo 

OO 

June 

5 

:  3,962 

1,954 

1,921 

3,875 

72 

15 

87 

June 

12 

3,817 

1,928 

1,803 

3,731 

*70 
72 

ill 

i4 

A£ 
00 

June 

19 

3,711 

1,928 

1,700 

•3,628 

71 

12 

83 

June 

26 

3,621+ 

1,906 

1,638 

3,544 

71 

9 

80 

July 

3 

3,562 

1,906 

1,576 

3,1+82 

71 

9 

80 

July 

10 

3,472 

1,895 

1,1+98 

3,393 

71 

8 

79 

July 

17 

3,404 

1,895 

1,430 

3,325 

71 

8 

79 

July 

21+ 

3,316 

1,895 

1,343 

3,238 

71 

7 

78 

July 

31  5/ 

!  3,037 

1,895 

1,069 

3,oil 

71 

2 

73 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.    2/  Excludes  cotton  sold  September  9  to  date  for  delivery  in 
the  1969  marketing  year.    3/  Includes  American-Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  CCC  from  the  national  stockpile. 
k/  Less  than  500  bales.    £/  Preliminary. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  15  . — Cotton:    American  Middling  White,  spot  prices  in  designated  U.S.  markets,  loan  rates, 
and  prices  received  by  farners  for  upland  cotton,  August  1966  to  date 


Year 

Average  spot  market  prices  per  pound  1/ 

:  _ 

,  rr ices  per  pound 

beginning 

(      received  by 

August  1 

:     15/16  inch  : 

1  inch 

:    1-1/32  inches  : 

1-1/16  inches 

:    1-3/32  inches 

a      farmers  for 
s  upland  cotton  3/ 

Cents 

1966 

August 

:  2O.5I+ 

22.01+ 

23.11 

24.09 

24. 76 

21.17 

September 

:  20.31+ 

21.86 

22.91+ 

23.95 

24.61 

21.17 

October 

:  20.32 

21.83 

22.93 

23.96 

24.  62 

22.1+5 

November 

:  20.28 

21.81+ 

22.94 

24.18 

24.83 

21.89 

December 

:  20.17 

21.92 

23.02 

24.52 

25.17 

21.96 

January 

:  20.12 

21.97 

23.12 

24.78 

25.44 

19.79 

February 

:  19-9* 

22.01 

23.17 

24.95 

25.62 

20.21 

March 

:          19. 91* 

22.08 

23.21 

24.99 

25.67 

20.1+5 

April 

19.99 

22.17 

23.33 

25.06 

25.74 

20.43 

May 

20.07 

22.23 

23.41 

25.11 

25.80 

19.70 

June 

:  20.18 

22.1+0 

23.59 

25.37 

26.08 

20.34 

July 

20.1+2 

22.57 

23.81 

25.71 

26.1+1 

20.92 

Average 

20.20 

22.0cj 

23.22 

24.72 

25.40 

3/20.64 

Loan  rates  hj 

19.71 

21.11 

22.06 

22.91 

23.51 

5/20.21 

1967 

August 

20.37 

22.77 

24.16 

26.19 

26.89 

22.00 

September 

20.15 

23.22 

24.91 

27.13 

27.83 

21.27 

October 

20.01 

23.40 

25.95 

28.1+9 

29.26 

27.27 

November 

20.74 

24.98 

29.79 

32.54 

33.58 

30.1+8 

December 

22.00 

27.02 

32.1+0 

34.80 

35.86 

27.61 

January 

21.17 

26.19 

30.60 

33.12 

33.99 

22.1+5 

February 

20.1+2 

25.1+0 

29.30 

31.87 

32.80 

20.45 

March 

20.29 

25.21 

28.75 

31.39 

32.30 

20.29 

April  : 

20.11+ 

25.06 

28.1+5 

30.86 

31.75 

20. 22 

May  j 

20.17 

24.93 

28.18 

30.32 

31.25 

21.59 

June 

20.32 

21+.83 

28.04 

30.14 

31. 04 

21.12 

July  ! 

20.61 

2I+.94 

28.13 

30.33 

31.22 

21.46 

Average 

20.53 

24.83 

28.22 

30.60 

31.1+8 

2/25.39 

Loan  rates  hj 

17.81 

20.36 

21.61 

22.91 

23.76 

5/19.1+7 

I960 

26.00 

August  i 

21.11 

25.05 

28.30 

30.59 

31.47 

September  : 

21.20 

24.97 

28.09 

30.3U 

31.17 

26.36 

October  : 

6/21.21+ 

24.29 

26.89 

28.98 

29.74 

26.50 

November  : 

5/20.55 

23.27 

25.17 

27.01 

27.66 

24.10 

December  : 

I/19.95 

22.67 

24.37 

26.27 

26.85 

21.53 

January  : 

5/19.68 

22.1+7 

24.16 

26.12 

26.67 

19-37 

February  ; 

6/19M 

22.21 

23.76 

25.65 

26.16 

19-70 

March  : 

5/19.33 

22.09 

23.66 

25.61 

26.10 

20.57 

April  : 

5/19.23 

21.99 

23.56 

25.60 

26.05 

20.68 

May  ! 

5/19.1+6 

21.93 

23.51 

25.66 

26.11 

20.12 

June  : 

5/19. 5^ 

21.89 

23.51 

25.64 

26.10 

21.32 

July  i 

5/19.53 

21.92 

23.57 

25.67 

26.13 

21.65 

Average  : 

20.03 

£2.90 

24  88 

26.93 

 §H§  

3/22.02 

Loan  rates  hj  : 

17.79 

20.34 

 lo?  

23.8% 

24.54 

 "5  ISA  ZjS  

5/19.09 

■ 

1969  ! 

August  : 

6/19.24 

21.59 

23.19 

25.24 

25.75 

20.53 

September  : 

I/I9.O5 

21.42 

22.96 

24.98 

25.5* 

19.39 

October  : 

6/19.39 

21.68 

23.17 

24.99 

25.55 

21.70 

November  : 

5/19.79 

21.94 

23.37 

25.07 

25.58 

21.35 

December  : 

6/20.05 

22.02 

23.35 

24.92 

25.38 

19.95 

January  : 

6/20.23 

22.00 

23.25 

24.83 

25.28 

19.09 

February  : 

5/20.31 

22.11 

23.35 

24.90 

25.36 

20.25 

March  : 

5/2O.36 

22.19 

23.46 

24. 89 

25.35 

20.70 

April  : 

5/20.59 

22.44 

23.70 

25.11 

25.52 

21.36 

May  : 

5/20.76 

22.60 

23.83 

25.23 

25.61+ 

22.11 

June  : 

5/21.01+ 

22.78 

23.98 

25.39 

25.80 

22.31 

July  : 

5/21.22 

22.96 

21+.20 

25.59 

25.99 

22.65 

Average  : 

20.17 

22.14 

23.^8 

25.10 

Loan  rates  k/  : 

17.89 

20.34 

21.94 

23.94 

5A9.71 

1/  Prices  exclude  equalization  payments  which  were  eliminated  August  1,  1966.    2/  Excludes  domestic  allotment  payments,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments.    3/  Weighted  average,    hj  Spot  market  loan  rates  exclude  1 1+ -point  premium  in  1965  ,  20-polnt 
premium  in  1966,  30-point  premium  in  1967,  35-point  premium  in  1968,  and  45 -point  premium  in  1969  for  3.5-4.9  micronaire.  Spot 
prices  are  for  cotton  with  micronaire  readings  of  3.5  through  4.9.    5/  Average  of  the  crop.    6/  Average  of  six  markets. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  and  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  16  — Cloth  values,  raw  fiber  prices,  and  mill  margins  for  unfinished  cotton  carded 
yarn  goods  and  blended  fabric  (polyester  and  cotton),  August  1967  to  date 


Cotton  fabric  1/ 

Blended  fabric 

2/ 

Year 
and 

I  Fabric 

|    Price  of  j 

Mill 

1  Fabric 

|    Price  of 

;  mull 

month 

values 

raw 

margir 

is    *  values 

raw 

nar gins 

3/ 

*    cotton  4/  | 

5/ 

:  3/ 

fir 

s    fibers  6/ 

!  5/ 

Cents 

1907 

August 

:  03.07 

20.04 

37.23 

102.47 

49.80 

52.67 

September 

0^.90 

d  ( .do 

30.04 

105.81 

50.09 

55.72 

October 

03. yj. 

oft 

35-75 

H3.I8 

50.50 

62 .68 

November 

0>.df 

•31  All 

33.43 

H9.O3 

52.18 

66.85 

December 

67.50 

35-14 

32.36 

123.65 

54.33 

69.32 

January 

Of  .  f-L 

33.99 

33-72 

125.50 

53.58 

7I.92 

February 

67.64 

32.28 

35.36 

126.54 

53-00 

73-54 

March 

67.29 

31.16 

36.13 

118.65 

52.68 

65.97 

April 

67.32 

30.55 

36.77 

II5.67 

52.42 

63.25 

May 

07  •'o 

30.13 

37.30 

115.97 

52.12 

63.85 

June 

67.70 

29.97 

37.73 

114.78 

51.94 

62.84 

July 

60.08 

30.02 

38.06 

. .  . 

II5.65 

51.96 

63.69 

Average 

00.47 

 r  

30.60 

35-87 

116.41 

52.05 

64.36 

Ait  m  1  c+  1 

OO.U4 

30. 

■37  ftc 

3  ( -05 

T  T  £  AA 

51.90 

04.04 

r>o 
OO.U.J 

dy.yi 

5ft   1 0 

T  T  k  IO 

CT  ftft 

px  .00 

Od  .d1* 

vcxrOuer 

£ft  m 

oft  oft 
eO.yO 

39.03 

TIT  Tk 
111.  (4 

CT     Ji  O 

51. ^3 

00.3-L 

iiuvciiiucr 

OO  .  J_L 

d  { .3X 

\if\  ftA 

40  .CHJ 

T  T  T  Ol 
1  1  1  .d  > 

50.70 

60.51 

December  ; 

63.45 

26.43 

42.02 

111.05 

50.37 

60.68 

January  ; 

68.58 

26.05 

42.53 

108.94 

50.34 

58.60 

February  : 

68.60 

25.52 

43.08 

105.18 

50.17 

55.01 

March  i 

68.36 

25.44 

42.92 

105.32 

50.17 

55.15' 

00. 16 

25.45 

42 .71 

108.87 

50.17 

58.70 

00.20 

25.47 

42.73 

111.20 

50.26 

60.94 

June 

_CQ  nr\ 

o.  jy 

ko  "ftl 

±\Jy  .04- 

R/"i  ok 

July 

(La  -51 

PR  PQ 

k1?  op 

n  a  ijT 
XX  U.  4X 

ro  T  Q 

rt¥Cl  Ctg^C  4 

^0.  fy 

4J..40 

Tin  00 
110.32 

5O.O6 

59.66 

1  q^q  < 

68  62 

.  J_L 

110.07 

50.04 

60.03 

00.  ry 

Oil  7^ 
C4.  fO 

kk  i"va 

44. 

"1  AA  1. 

xuy  .40 

4y  .y4 

CO  CO 

October  ! 

68.81 

24.75 

44.06 

110.18 

49.82 

60.36 

November 

68.84 

24.88 

43.96 

110.50 

49.79 

60.71 

December  : 

68.87 

24.95 

43.92 

110.76 

49.74 

61.02 

.Tj»  m  1  a  t*v  < 

VCUiLlCVl.  jr 

DO.  90 

0)1  nO 
24.9O 

43.92 

110.86 

49.75 

61.11 

February 

68.88 

25.02 

43.86 

110.22 

49.79 

60.43 

psarcn  i 

68.85 

25.06 

43.79 

1/ 

u 

u 

April  ! 

68.76 

25.ll 

43.65 

May 

68.58 

25.17 

43.41 

June  i 

68.56 

25.23 

43.33 

July  ! 

68.46 

25.35 

43.11 

Average  i 

68.74 

25.03 

43.71 

tions).    3/  The  estimated  value  of  fabric  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  raw  fiber.    4/  Monthly  average  prices 
per  pound  for  four  territory  growths,  even  running  lots,  prompt  shipments,  delivered  at  Group  201  (Group 
B)  mill  points  including  landing  costs  and  brokerage.    5/  Difference  between  fabric  values  and  fiber 
prices.    6/  Monthly  average  prices  per  pound  for  polyester  and  raw  cotton  delivered  at  mills.  However, 
these  prices  (list)  for  polyester  are  reported  to  be  higher  than  actual  prices  paid  by  mills  because  of 
discounting  practices,    jj  Data  series  discontinued. 
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Table  22. — Prices  for  specified  qualities  of  cotton  linters, 
by  months,  August  1967  to  date  l/ 


Year 
cind 
month 

i                                          Felting  grade 

Chemical  grade 

|                                     Grade  and  staple  2/ 
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October 
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November  ! 
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1/  Monthly  averages  of  prices  quoted  at  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  and  Los  Angeles,  for  linters  uncom- 
pressed in  carlots  f.o.b.  cottonseed  oil  mill  points,  excluding  ports.    2/  Grade  2,  Staple  2;  Grade  3, 
etc.    3/  Differentials  for  variation  in  cellulose  content  range  from  O.Oo  to  0.20  cent,    hj  Differentials 
for  variation  in  cellulose  content  range  from  0.08  to  O.lU  starting  September  1969. 


Cotton  Division,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  23. --Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  Free  World,  1965-69 


Item 

Year  beginning  August  1 

1965  : 

1966 

:      1967  : 

1968  ; 
1/  ! 

1969 

2/ 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover  3/ 

n  )i 

Id.O 

TO  )l 

I3.4 

23.5 

22.8 

23.9 

26.0 

25.3 

TiffWrt  »■»  4  c    "f*  "v^-mti   TTn  "1  4"  0      Q^q  +  oc 
J_lJl_tJUi  L>o    1  x  Ulil   UIl-L  LtrU.   O  l/dlfcrb 

2.9 

h.6 

4.1 

2.6 

2.7 

Total  supply 

37.0 

38.0 

39-4 

41.4 

4lA 

Consumption 

<=5o 

25  •  5 

<2o.? 

Exports  to  United  States,  net  exports 

L/VJ    ^WjIlXIiLLiU. 0  L     \- WUil  L- 1  icb  ^     d  J.  1U.    U.C 0  II  \Jj  cu 

1.5 

1-3 

1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

Total  disappearance 

.  26.4 

26.6 

26.6 

28.0 

28.8 

Ending  carryover 

10.6 

11.1+ 

12.8 

13  .4 

12.6 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimated.    3./  Includes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  24. — Special  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports: 

Fiscal  years  1967-70  l/ 


1966/67  ! 

1967/68  : 

1968/69 

1969/70 
2/ 

Program 

Value 

: Quantity : 

Value 

: Quantity: 

Value 

: Quantity: 

Value 

: Quantity 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

Public  Law 

87-195  (aid)  4/ 

6/ 

H 

6/ 

11 

Export -Import 

Bank  7/ 

103-7 

0.9 

67.1+ 

0.6 

50.1 

0.4 

67.4 

0.6 

P.L.  I+80  sales 

Foreign  currencies 

85.1+ 

.6 

120.9 

•9 

83.9 

.7 

139.9 

1.0 

Dollar  credit 

53.1 

•  5 

12.1 

.1 

3,4 

11 

1+.0 

1/ 

Total  8/ 

21+2.1 

2.0 

200.3 

1.6 

137.5 

1.1 

211.J. 

1.6 

Barter 

1+1+.7 

.4 

1+1.9 

.1+ 

30.1 

0.3 

77.7 

0.7 

CCC  credit 

:  38.1+ 

•  3 

47.9 

.1+ 

1+6.3 

.1+ 

1+8.2 

.4 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery  and  shipment.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Running  bales,  partly  estimated. 
hp Data  from  disbursements.    5/  Less  than  50^000  bales.    6/  Less  than  $50,000^    Jj  Includes 
amounts  advanced  by  participants^  disbursed  by  others"  at  Export -Import  Bank  risk.    8/  Totals 
made  from  unrounded  data. 


Estimates  compiled  from  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  reports  and  other  from  Export-Import  Bank  reports. 
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Table  25.— Cotton: 


Average  prices  1/  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  c.i.f. 
1967-69,  January-February  1969,  1970 


Liverpool,  England, 


Year 

and 

month 

M  1" 

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/8" 

U.S.  '. 

Pakistan 
289  F 

u.s.  ; 

Mexico 

!  Nicaragua 

!    Syria  J 

U.S.S.R. 

Pervyi 
31/32  mm. 

'.      Iran  '. 

Turkey 
(Izmir) 

:  Uganda 
u.b.  .  ^  52 

Equivalent  U.S.  cents  per 

pound 

1967 
1968 
1969 

25.71 
28.22 
25.53 

36.02 
28.28 
27.15 

30.40 
33.07 
28.47 

30.60 
30.89 
28.45 

29.19 
29.40 
26.70 

29.69 
32.29 
2/29.21 

31.22 
32.22 
29.39 

29.90 
32.00 
28.52 

29.58 
31.14 
27.88 

33.20  33.80 
34.85  37.74 
29.97  33-55 

1969 

May 

June 

July 

25.50 
25.  44 
25.19 

27.80 
27.^5 
27.01 

28.56 
28.44 
28.13 

28.70 
28.34 
27.84 

27.50 
27.29 
27.02 

30.25 
29.88 
29.20 

29.26 
29.25 
29.05 

n.a. 

28.75 
28.30 

28.65 
28.56 
27.84 

30.06  35.20 
29.94  33.31 
29.63  32.70 

26.50 

27.89 

28.75 

29.65 

27.52 

26.62 

29.55 

28.81 

29.56 

27.20 

27.00 

29-55 

29.00 

29.80 

27.45 

27.31 

29.75 

29.31 

30.02 

27.90 

27.40 

29.44 

29.40 

30.14 

27.81 

26.95 

29.75 

29.45 

30.21 

27.75 

27.06 

29.40 

29.70 

30.49 

27.92 

2/28.60 
2/28.60 

1/28.75 
2/28.88 
2/28.81 
2/28.88 
2/29.OO 


31.58 

28.50 

27.50 

30.25 

31.55 

31.15 

28.62 

27.50 

30.31 

32.06 

32.15 

28.75 

27. 4o 

30.50 

32.25 

31.99 

28.75 

27.78 

30.81 

32.25 

31.75 

28.75 

28.32 

30.90 

32.62 

31.44 

28.75 

28.14 

31.20 

32.75 

31.53 

28.80 

27.94 

31.50 

33.60 

1/  Generally  for  prompt  shipment. 
2/  Including  War  Risk  surcharge. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  26. — Cotton; 


Average  prices  1/  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  c.i.f. 
annua]  1967-69,  January-February  1969,  1970 


Bremen,  Germany, 


Year 

and 

month 

M  Lt.  Spot  1-1/32" 

SM  l-l/l6" 

SM  1-1/8" 

U.S. 

Brazil 
Type  4/5 

u.s.  ; 

Mexico 

!     Nicaragua  \ 

Syria  '. 

U.S.S.R. 

Pervyi 
31/32  mm. 

'.  Iran 

Turkey  : 
(Izmir)  : 

:  Uganda 
u-b*  :  BP  52 

Equivalent  U.S. 

cents  per 

pound 

1967 
1968 
1969 

24.59 
26.32 
24.33 

26.47 
27.63 
24.64 

29.89 
32.10 

28.48 

29.94 
30.52 
27.80 

28.76 
28.72 
26.14 

29.54 
30.87 
28.71 

30.43 
32.00 
28.81 

29.48 
30.80 
28.64 

29.59 
30.31 
27.76 

31.61  33-27 
2/  36.71 
31.21  33.46 

1969 

May 

June 

July 

24.45 
24.68 
24.46 

25.29 
25.09 
24.61 

28.58 
28.46 
27.73 

28.58 
28.12 
27.26 

26.98 
26.86 
26.29 

29.51 
28.80 
28.53 

28.40 
28.46 
28.22 

30.15 
28.45 
28.25 

28.75 
28.16 
27.36 

31.35  34.86 
31.05  33.72 
30.95  32.79 

25.09 

25.46 

25.71 
25.95 
26.19 
26.38 
26.38 


25.48 
25.44 

26.22 
27.44 
27.62 
27.00 
2/ 


29.01 
28.99 

29.02 
29.30 
29.45 
29.26 
29.30 


28.96 
29.22 

29.60 
29.70 
29.72 
30.05 
30.12 


26.99 
26.96 

27.61 
27.65 
27.76 
27.64 
27.98 


27.85 
28.51 

28.90 
3/28.15 
28.75 
28.90 
28.90 


4/31-07 
31.15 
31.15 
31.15 


29.12 
28.98 

28.48 
28.80 
28.99 
28.87 

2/ 


27.72 
27.55 
27.67 
28.31 
27.94 
28.10 
28.26 


1/  Generally  for  prompt  shipment. 
2/  Hot  quoted.    3./  One  quotation. 


31.05 
31.14 

31.05 
31.40 
3l.4o 
30.95 
30.90 


31.86 

31.92 

32.12 
32.20 
31.82 
31.90 
32.70 


4/Average  of  2  quotations. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  27. — Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and  U.S. 
average  spot  export  prices,  May,  June,  and  July  1969  2/ 


Foreign 


United  States 


Market 


Quality 


:Price  per 
:pound  3/ 


:Price  per 
'•  pound  4/ 


Quality 
5/ 


Cents 


May  1970 


Bombay,  India  : 

Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 

35.68 

20.90 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan  : 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 

25.98 

21.84 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey  : 

Standard  II 

*27.72 

26.28 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  : 

Type  5 

22.53 

21.1+4 

SLM  31/32" 

Torreon-Coahuila,  Mexico 

M  1-1/16" 

6/25.69 

26.28 

M  1-1/16" 

Lima,  Peru  : 

Tanguis  type  5 

26.61 

26.93 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  UAR  : 

Giza  66  good 

33.25 

8/27.85 

M  1-1/8" 

June  1970 


Bombay,  India  : 

Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 

36.28 

21.20 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 

27.12 

22.08 

SLM  1" 

Izmir ,  Turkey  : 

Standard  II 

*27.72 

26.45 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  : 

Type  5 

23.56 

21.74 

SLM  31/32" 

Torreon-Coahuila,  Mexico 

M  1-1/16" 

6/26.16 

26.45 

M  I-I/I6" 

Lima,  Peru  : 

Tanguis  type  5 

27.22 

7/26.93 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  UAR  : 

Giza  66  good 

33.25 

S/28.02 

M  1-1/8" 

July  1970 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Sanaloa  Sonora  SJ »  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 


Digvijay,  fine  7/8"  37.20 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G  28.69 

Standard  II  N.A. 

Type  5  24.73 

M  1-1/16"  6/26.21 

Tanguis  type  5  27.34 

Giza  66  good  33.25 


21.38 
21.23 
26.66 
21.93 
26.66 
7/26.93 
B/28.18 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


L/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis. 
3/  Averages  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Averages  spot  market  gross  weight 
price  divided  by  O.96  to  convert  price  to  a  net  weight  basis.    5/  Quality  of  U.S. 
cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton. 
6/  Torreon-Coahuila  District  cotton  delivered  uncompressed  ex -warehouse  Brownville, 
Texas,  Mexican  export  taxes  paid.    Net  weight  price-actual  price  divided  by  0.96. 
7/  Based  on  El  Paso  market.    8/  Based  on  average  of  Fresno,  Greenwood,  Memphis  and 
El  Paso  markets.    $J  Temporary.    *Less  than  4  quotations. 
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